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A New Congress 
Convenes 


Tue duration of a Congress 
is two years beginning at noon on March 4 of the odd- 
numbered years. The election of members of the House 
and the one-third of the membership of the Senate that is 
elected every two years, is held in the autumn of the year 
preceding. In all states but Maine, where the election is 
held in September, Congressional elections are held on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, of the 
even-numbered years. 

Thus, the entire membership of the House and one- 
third of the membership of the Senate are chosen three 
months in advance of the date of the beginning of a new 
Congress. Those elected in November, 1930, went on 
the official rolls as members-elect of the house to which 
they were elected. They drew salary from that date, 

the right to occupy rooms im the Senate or House 
Office Building and acquired the free use of the mails, 
or franking privilege, on all mail he sends out relating 
to official matters. 

While the duration of the Congress begins on March 
4 it rarely assembles before the first Monday in December 
of the year following the election of its membership, and 
then only when it is called into extraordinary session by 
the President. The Constitution of the United States 
provides thats Congress shall meet at least once a year 
on the first Srst Monday in December; but does not say 
that it shall or shall not meet at any other time. 

By long custom that date has been used for the initial 
meeting of a new Congress. Therefore, in actual prac- 
tice, a member of does not, in the regular 
course of events, take his seat until 13 months after 
— been elected and 9 months after he goes on the 


The first, or “long” session of Congress is of indeter- 
minate Geanlaes being SERRATE oo i eal hes 
transacted the business before it. On the average, how- 
ever, the long session lasts about 7 months, adjournment 
usually being had at the end of June. 
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The second, or “short” ssesion, begins on the first Mon- 
day in the following December and automatically ends 
with the next March 4, when the duration of 
ends by Constitutional provision. 

Thus, during the 24 months of its legal span a Con- 
gress averages 11 months in session and 13 months in 
recess, provided there are no extra sessions. 

The Senate is sometimes called into extra session with- 
out the House for the ratification of treaties or for the 
confirmation of Presidential appointees. The House is 
never called into session without the Senate. 


New Congress Farnishes 

Semple of Proceedings Tue specific provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States iding that 

meets once a year on the first Monday in December, is 
— in Articie I, Section 4, Paragraph 2, which 
reads: 


“The Congress shall assemble at least once every year, 
and such meeting shall be on the first M in Decem- 
ber, unless they shall by Law appoint a different Day.” 


The first Monday in December in the year 1931 fell 

on December 7. t actually happened in the Senate 

and the House on that day serves as a concrete appli- 

cation of the abstract provision of the Constitution quoted 
ve. 

On that date the Seventy-second Congress assembled 
for its first session. The ure in the Senate and in 
the House followed rigidly the rules of the two bodies, 
long since established to carry out the provisions of the 
Constitution. 


Picture of First 
Day ta the Senate Har an hour or so before 
noon on the ing day, Senators began to wander into 


opening 
the Senate chamber, in the extreme northern wing of the 


Capitol. Already the galleries were filled to capacity. 
Page boys and dui — to and fro. The Senators 
themselves gathered in knots in the rear aisle of the 
chamber, strolled in and out of the cloak rooms or seated 
themselves at their desks, all the while exchanging hand- 
shakes and greetings with each other. 

The Senate charnber is 113 feet 3 inches in length 
from east to west, and 80 feet 3 inches in widih running 
from north to south. There are 96 members of the Sen- 
ate, two from each state in the Union. 


The raised seat of the Vice-President, who is the ex- 
officio presiding officer of the Senate, is against the north 
wall of the chamber. In front of him sit the secretary, 
sergeant-at-arms, clerks, official reporters and other offi- 
cers. From the Vice-President’s desk to the south door 
of the Senate, which opens into the main corridor of the 
Capitol, runs the main aisle of the Senate chamber, di- 
viding the chamber in half. 

The Republican Senators sit on the east side of the 
aisle and the Democrats sit on the west side. The seats 
are arranged in four semi-circular rows, facing the desk 
of the Vice-President. Each Senator has an individual 
mahogany desk of the old-fashioned school-desk type, 
with a lift-up top. Choice of seats on each side goes by 
seniority. Thus the older Senators in point of service 
usually occupy seats in the first and second rows. 

On December 7 last, promptly at noon, Charles Curtis, 
of Kansas, Vice-President of the United States, arose, 
brought down the gavel sharply and announced: 

“The Senate will be in order.” 


The murmur of conversation among the Senators on 
the floor and the visitors in the gallery abruptly ceased. 
The Senate was in order. 

“The chaplain will open with a prayer,” announced the 
Vice-President. The Chaplain of the Senate, the Rev. 
Z. Barney T. Phillips, D. D., rector of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C., 
delivered the following prayer: 


“Lord of all power and might, who alone canst turn 
the hearts of men after the counsel of Thine own will, 
be graciously pleased to direct us amid the perplexing 
problems of our world, and so rule the hearts of Thy 
servants, the President of the United States, the Vice- 
President, the Members of the Congress, and all others 
i authority, that they may seek Thy glory and the safety, 
honor and welfare of Thy people. Grant to our Nation 
a new birth in righteousness, though it be with the travail 
of repentance and sorrow; bestow upon us a more im- 
perious responsiveness to duty, a swifter compassion with 
suffering, an uiter loyalty to Thy will. Remove from us 
the spirit of worldliness, lest power become the coun- 


selor of our designs or mat interests the criterion of 
our success. 


“Put to shame the false idols of every heart and fill 
us with a Christlike tenderness for all who are heavy 
laden or overborne with care. Give us grace fearlessly 
to contend against evil; and that we may reverently use 
our freedom, help us to employ it in the maintenance of 
justice among men and nations, to the glory of Thy holy 
name. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The Vice-President then announced: 

“This being the day designated the Constitution 
of the United States for the Seeelin of , the 


pursuant thereto, is now i i ief 
Clerk will call the role.” eet _ 
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ohn C. Crockett, the Chief Clerk, called the roll. 

en the roll had been called the Chief Clerk notified 
the Vice-President of the number answering, whereupon 
the Vice-President announced: 


“Sixty-one Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. Senators-elect whose certificates 
have been properly filed with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, will, as their names are called, present themselves 
to the Vice-President’s desk and the oath of office will be 
administered to them.” 

The Senators-elect represent the one-third of the Sen- 
ate elected every two years. Even a Senator who is 
reelected is a Senator-elect until he takes the oath of 
office. The other two-thirds are still serving their six- 
year terms and do not have to take the oath. 

Thus, among the Senators-elect whose names were 
omitted in the roll call because they were merely Sena- 
tors-elect until they had taken the oath of office as a con- 
dition precedent to beginning their new six-year term, 
were Senators Borah, Robinson (Ark.), Norris, McNary, 
Glass, Capper, Couzens, Walsh (Mont.), and other na- 
tionally known figures in the Senate. 


The clerk called the names of the Senators-elect alpha- 
betically, in groups of seven or eight. As each name was 
called the Senator-elect came to the front of the Vice- 
President’s desk on the arm of the other Senator from 
his state and the oath was administered to him simul- 
taneously with the other Senators in that group. The 
administering of the oath in groups is done to save time. 

The oath taken by each Senator is as follows: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I take this obliga- 
tion freely, without any mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion; and that I will well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am about to enter: So help 
me God.” 


It happened this year that the elections of two of the 
Senators-elect were contested. Former Senator J. Thomas 
Heflin, Alabama, D., had filed a contest against his suc- 
cessful opponent, John H. Bankhead, D., and George M. 
Pretchard, N. C., R., had filed a contest against his suc- 
cessful opponent, Josiah W. Bailey, D. 

When Mr. Bankhead and Mr. Bailey were called to 
take the oath, Senator Samuel M. Shortridge, Calif., R,, 
chairman of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
arose and asked consent to make a brief report to the 
Senate from his committee. There being no objection, 
Senator Shortridge announced that both contests had 
been duly filed but that, whereas the committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections had been authorized to hold recess 
hearings on the Heflin-Bankhead contest, it had not been 
authorized to hold hearings on the Pritchard-Bailey con- 
test. Senator Shortridge stated that investigations of the 
Heflin-Bankhead case, although not completed, had dis- 
closed violation of the Alabama election laws. No re- 
quest was made that either Mr. Bankhead or Mr. Bailey 
stand aside until the completion of the committee’s inves- 
tigation. Therefore, the oath of office was administered 
to both and the contests left to be settled later. 

Those Senators-elect who had been appointed to suc- 
ceed Senators or coarse = had ; on did 
not take the oath on opening day, it being customary 
in such cases to wait until the following day. Conse- 
quently Mrs. Hattie Caraway, D., appointed by the Gov- 











ernor of Arkansas to succeed her husband, the late Sen- 
ator Thaddeus C. Caraway, and W. Warren Barbour, R., 
appointed by the Governor of New Jersey to succeed the 
late Dwight W. Morrow, were not sworn in. 

Following the swearing in of the new Senators, Sen- 
ator James Watson, Indiana, R., offered a resolution to 
appoint a committee of two Senators to join a similar 
committee of the House to wait upon the President of 
the United States and notify him that a quorum of each 
house was assembled and that the Congress was ready 


to receive any communications he might be pleased to 


make. The resolution was unanimously adopted and the 
Vice-President appointed as members of the committee 
Senator Watson, Republican floor leader, and Senator 
Robinson, of Arkansas, Democratic fioor leader. 

Senator Charles L. McNary, Oreg., D., introduced a 
resolution d)-ecting the Secretary of the Senate to notify 
the House that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and 
ready to proceed to business. This resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, introduced 
a resolution that the daily meetings of the Senate be at 
12 o’clock meridian until otherwise ordered. This was 
immediately adopted. 

Senator Robinson and Senator Kean, N. J., R., then 
introduced resolutions of regret at the passing of Sen- 
ators Caraway and Morrow, which were adopted. Upon 
their adoption Senator Kean moved that as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of the two Senators the Senate 
adjourn. 

This motion was unanimously agreed to and at 12:35 
the Senate adjourned until the following day. 


Thus the entire proceedings incident to the ao eae 
of the Senate, including the swearing in of 31 of the 3 
Senators-elect, consumed but 5 minutes more than half 
an hour. 


First Day in 
the House Art noon on December 7, 
William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House in the Seventy- 
first Congress, called the House to order for the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-second Congress. 

The Seventy-first Congress came to an end at noon on 
March 4, 1931. From that hour until the House con- 
vened on December 7 the men and women elected to the 
House in November, 1930, were members-elect. They 
did not become members until they had finally qualified 
by taking the oath of office. 

Therefore, under a rule long since adopted, the House, 
in a new Congress, is called to order by the clerk of the 
preceding House. 

The House chamber presents a vastly different picture 
from that presented by the Senate chaniber. To begin 
with, it is much larger, being 139 feet in length by 93 feet 
in width. As against 96 members of the Senate there are 
435 members of the House. The Speaker’s desk is 
against the south wall. The arrangement of the seats 
is similar except that there are 8 rows of seats in the 
House and Members do not have individual places, but 
sit wherever they choose or wherever they can find the 
most desirable vacancy, the Republicans on the west side 
and the Democrats on the east side of the aisle that runs 
from the Speaker’s desk to the main entrance. 

About the middle of the blocks of seats on either side 
are two large tables. These are the only reserved spaces 


and are used, during the consideration of a bill by the 
chairman of the committee from which the bill is re- 
ported and the leader of the opposition on the other side 
of the chamber. 

Owing to the large membership of the House, the 
atmosphere of quiet that pervades the Senate chamber is 
absent in the House. Unless some particularly interest- 
ing speech is being delivered, a constant hum of con- 
versation among the House members is noticeable. The 
apparent confusion, however, abruptly ceases when im- 
portant business is at hand and th: seeming disorder 
disappears. 

Immediately after Mr. Page called the House in order 
for the opening of the first :sssion of the Seventy-second 
Congress, the Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
Chaplain of the House in the Seventy-first Congress, de- 
livered the following prayer: 


“Infinite God, Soul of our soul! Marvelous truth that 
bridges time and eternity and makes them one. We wait 
@ moment; our memories are stirred. Before us is the 
image of our most notable one. A sad and mournful 
yesterday dictates our sorrow. Througis the come he 
camped with us in the embrace of a sweet and beautiful 
fraternity. But the night came, then the morning broke, 
and 'e was carried upward in the harmony and - 
metry of his great heart beyond the zenith and the slope 
of the widening sky. Blessed Father, move upon our 
hearts. Direct our President and all his counsellors and 
endue them with great wisdom and strength. Reach 
down, O God, and touch the life of every member of this 
Congress. Give wise purpose, unity, strength. Abide 
with us each day, so that the heroism of truth, of integ- 
rity and cooperation shall become contagious, until sacred 
forces shall lift our whole land upon a tide of universal 
patriotic devotion to the common good. As we atprehend 
its drift may we set our sails toward this glorious goal. 
Let not the carriage of our faculties distress =s. May 
we bear ourselves toward one another after the pattern 
of Him—the ideal Teacher. Inspire poise and self-con- 
trol in all deliberations, and in character and in conduct 
help us to exercise a fine conception of human life. We 
long and pray for that good will that shall bring into 
fellowship all. citizens and all sections of our country, 
so they shall ann those standards that make a 
nation truly great. Merciful God of the Eternities, look 
with loving favor upon our ee oe divinely urge us 
as Members and officers of this chamber to lay our best 
gifts in the lap of the Republic while a stainless splendor 
crowns her brow sublime. Turn all faces upward, O Light 
of Lights, that we may realize that the radiant sky is 
forever bigger than the floating cloud. Amen.” 


Dr. Montgomery’s mention of “our most nctable one” 
een to the late Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the 

ouse, 

Following the prayer, Mr. P.: 
would be called alphabetically 


announced that the roll 
states, upon the com- 


—_ of the roll call, Mr. Page announced that 473 


embers had answered to their names and that a quorum 
was present. He also read, for information, a list of 
changes that had occurred since the regular elections of 
1930. After stating that the credentials of the Terri- 
torial Delegates from Hawaii ard Alaska and from the 
Philippines had been properly filed, Mr. Page announced 
that the next business was the election of a Speaker and 
that nominations would be received. 
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Representative William W. Arnold, Ill. D., nominated 
as the Democratic candidate Representative John N. 
Garner, of Texas. A ce ws © ‘ 

Representative Willis C. Hawley, of Mich., K., nomi- 
wae Representative Bertrand H. Snell, of New York, 
as the Republican candidate. 

The result of the roll call showed a total of 430 votes, 
of which Representative Garner received 218; Repre- 
sentative Snell 207 and Representative George C. 
Schneider, Wisconsin, R., 5. Messrs. Garner, Snell and 
Schneider voted “present.” 

Mr. Page announced that Mr. Garner, having received 
a majority of all the votes cast, was duly elected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Page then requested Representatives Snell, Henry 
T. Rainey, Ill., D., Joseph W. Byrns, Tenn., D., and John 

. Tilson, Conn., R., to conduct the Speaker-elect to the 

Ir. 

In a brief speech Mr. Snell, the defeated Republican 
candidate, presented Mr. Garner to his colleagues. 

Mr. Garner made an equally brief speech in reply. 
At its conclusion he requested that the oath of office be 
administered to him by Representative Edward W. Pou, 
of North Carolina, the oldest Democrat in point of ser- 
vice in the House, who is serving his thirty-first consecu- 
tive year. 

Speaker Garner announced to the House that after a 
conference during the preceding session with the late 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth it was agreed that instead 
of administering the oath of office to members-elect by 
states, as had been the custom for a hundred years, a 
better method would be to swear in the entire House 
membership at one time. Accordingly the entire House 
membership arose and the Speaker administered the same 
— that is taken by members of the Senate as quoted 

ve. 

Representative Arnold announced that the Democratic 
caucus had selected Representative Rainey, of Illinois, 
majority leader. 

The Speaker announced that the next business before 
the House was the election of officers of the House. 

Representative Arnold offered a resolution providing 
for the election of the following Democratic candidates : 

Clerk, South Trimble, Kentucky. 

Sergeant-at-arms, Kenneth Romney, Michigan. 

Doorkeeper, Joseph J. Sinnott, Virginia. 

Postmaster, Finis E. Scott, Tennessee. 

Chaplain, the Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 

District of Columbia. 

Representative Hawley, of Oregon, offered an amend- 
ment to this resolution, substituting the following Repub- 
lican candidates: 

Clerk, William Tyler Page, Maryland. 

Sergeant-at-arms, Joseph G. Rodgers, Pennsylvania. 

Doorkeeper, Bert W. Kennedy, Michigan. 

Postmaster, Frank W. Collier, Wisconsin. 

Ly kart i the mage) german wu was beaten 
an rnold resolution , ther electi 
Democratic candidates. - oe 

Representative Hawley announced that the Republican 
conference had unanimously selected Dr. Montgomery for 
re-election as Chaplain and the Republicans wanted to 
make his election unanimous. This was agreed to. 
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The officers came to the Speaker’s desk, where the oath 
of office was administered to them by the Speaker. 

Resolutions were then adopted notifying the Senate 
that the House was organized and for the appointment 
of a committee to join the Senate committee ir notifying 
the President, S er Garner appointed as members of 
this committee Representative iney, Ill, D., Collier, 
Miss., D., and Snell, N. Y., R. 

Representative Pou offered a resolution for amend- 
ment of the House rules, which was debated and passed 
over until the following day. 


Representative Rainey offered a resolution for the elec- 
tion of the Democratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, which was adopted. 

After adopting resolutions of regret over the loss of 
those members-elect who had passed on, the House, at 
2:24 P. M., adjourned out of respect to them. 


Politics Enters 

Ovgeniaction Procedure Wane the Constitution gives 
to the Senate and the House authority to elect their re- 
spective officers, it does not declare how this shall be done 
and it is when these officers are chosen that politics 
enters in. 

In the early days of Congress, before political party 
alignment was clear, various candidates for the different 
offices were nominated and balloted on as individuals. 
For some years past, however, both houses have been 
organized along strictly party lines, the Republicans and 
the Democrats each presenting a complete list of officers. 

These officers are nominated in party caucuses or con- 
ferences held a day or two before the date a new Con- 
—- assembles. As a rule each party presents a solid 

ront behind its nominees for office and the party in the 
majority in each house elects its slate and takes over 
control. 

In addition to the officers of each house, the majority 

party also is represented by a majority on each commit- 
tee and names the chairmen of all committees. 
Situation in 
the Senate Tue situation in the Senate 
at the opening of the Seventy-second Congress furnished 
an exception to the usual rule of party solidarity. This 
was due to the opposition on the part of thirteen western 
Senators included in what is known as the Progressive 
Republican group to the continuance of Senator George 
H. Moses, of New Hampshire, as President Pro Tem- 
pore, a position to which he was elected by the Senate 
six years ago. 

This opposition arose because of a speech made by 
Senator Moses in 1928 during the course of which he re- 
ferred to the Progressive group as “Sons of the Wild 
Jackass.” 


Senator Moses was moved to this characterization of 
the western group because of their tendency to break 
away from regular Republican organization in the 
Senate and vote with the Democrats on many occasions. 

For some years past this group, elected as Republicans 
and holding committee assignments, and, in many in- 
stances, important committee chairmanships, as Repub- 
licans, have, for the most part stayed away from the regu- 
lar party conferences of Senate — cans. Part of 
the time they vote with the regular Republicans, but as 
often vote against them on important measures. 














































































Senator Moses was criticizing them for this tendency 
and epitomized his views in the now-famous statement 
quoted above. 

This statement stung the Progressives or Insurgents, 
as the regular Republicans call them, and word went out 
from them toward the end of the Seventy-first Congress 
that they would oppose Senator Moses for President 
Pro Tempore in the present Congress. 

To this Senator Moses replied indirectly in a magazine 
article that if the Progressives went so far as to vote for 
the Democratic candidate for President Pro Tempore, he 
(Senator Moses) might, himself, go so far as to help the 
Democrats elect all the other officers of the Senate, in- 
cluding the chairmen of committees. 

This was the situation when the present Congress con- 
vened. When the Senate Republicans held their con- 
ference on the eve of the assembling of Congress, they 
did not consider the question of Senator Moses’ status 
because Senator Moses was elected President Pro Tem- 
pore six years ago and, under a resolution adopted by the 
Senate on March 18, 1890, the President Pro Tempore 
holds office until his successor is chosen. In other words, 
in order to oust Senator Moses from his post a majority 
of the Senate has to vote to make another Senator Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore. 

The question came to an issue on December 8, when 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, the Democratic 
leader, moved for the election of a President Pro Tempore. 
His motion was carried and Senator James E. Watson 
of Indiana, Republican floor leader, nominated Senator 
Moses for the Republicans. Senator Robinson, Demo- 
cratic floor leader nominated Senator Key Pittman of 
Nevada, on behalf of the Democrats. 

There were no other formal nominations, but Senator 
George Norris, of Nebraska, one of the leading Pro- 
gressives, asked the Vice-President if Senators were 
privileged to vote for Senators who had not been formally 
nominated. The Vice-President replied in the affirmative. 

On the first ballot the vote was Pittman, D., 42; Moses, 
R., 33; Norris, R., 7; Charles L. McNary, R., 5, and 
Wesley L. Jones, R., 1. 

Since the election of the President Pro Tempore was 
made the unfinished business of the Senate, ballots were 
taken almost daily up to December 20 without an election 
being had, since a majority of those Senators present and 
voting is necessary to elect. 

Throughout the various ballots taken from day to day 
the 13 Progressives continued to vote for one or another 
of their own group or for other regular Republicans than 
Senator Moses. The regular Republicans continued to 
vote for Senator Moses and the ocrats for Senator 
Pittman. 

The regular Republicans took the position from the 
start that upon the Democrats and the Progressives rested 
the responsibility of ousting Senator Moses. So far as 


they were concerned, Senator Moses was their choice for 
the position and they would continue to support him. 

This put the Progressives in the position of either drop- 
ping their fight or of going over to the Democrats and 
voting for Senator Pittman. At the end of two weeks 
of balloting, one or two ballots being taken practically 
every day, the deadlock continued. 


Since it has, in the Vice-President, a permanent pre- 
siding officer, the Senate does not have to be organized 
on assembling. With every new Congress, however, the 
Senate does elect its officers, the , the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, the Secretary to the Majority, the Secretary to 
the Minority. This election usually occurs on the second 
day of the session, although it is frequently postponed for 
the consideration of more pressing business. 


In the case of the present a motion to elect 
officers was made on December 8, the second day of the 
session, by Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, 
the Democratic leader, who moved that the Senate proceed 
to the election of a President Pro Tempore. This motion 
having been adopted, Senator Robinson nominated Sena- 
tor Key Pittman, Nevada, D., for that office. Senator 
James W. Watson of Indiana, the Republican leader, 
nominated Senator George H. Moses of New Hampshire, 
the encumbent President Pro Tempore. 


Under the rules of the Senate, pursuant to a resolution 
adopted in 1890, the President Pro Tempore furnishes the 
exception to the rule that officers of the Senate must be 
elected every two years when a new Congress convenes. 
A President Pro Tempore holds office until another is 
elected to take his place. ji 


Owing to the failure to receive a majority of any of 
those voted for for President Pro Tempore in the presen: 
Congress the election of this officer and all other officers 
of the Senate was still in abeyance on December 19, when 
the present issue of The Dicest went to press. 


Situation in 

the House Tue outstanding political fea- 
ture of the new Seventy-second Congress was the change 
in the cortrol of the House. When the House was elected 
in November 1930, the returns gave it to the Republicans 
with a majority of two votes. Within the ing year 
fourteen vacancies were caused by the passing of Repre- 
sentatives-elect. As the result ar special elections to fill 
vacancies in thirteen Congressional districts the Demo- 
crats made sufficient gains to give them a ee of 
two. A special election in the fourteenth district (New 
Hampshire) will be held in January. 

With its two-vote clear majority the Dernocratic Se 
was able to elect the Speaker and all other House officers 
while the Presidency and the Senate remain in the control 
of the Republican party. 

This situation, while not unprecedented, is unusual. 
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L. The Annual Message 


Ix response to the formal notice 
from the Seventy-second Congress that it had assembled and was 
awaiting his recommendations, President Hoover, on the second 
day of the session, transmitted to Congress his regular annual 
message. In this message he announced that he would “address 
the Congress at greater length” on certain of his recommendations. 
He subsequently transmitted the budget message on December 9, 
(See page 9, and a special message on foreign relations, on 
December 10 (See page 11). On December 17 he transmitted, 
with brief recommendations, the report of the Muscle Shoals 
Commission (See page 27). Messages on law enforcement and on 
reorganization of Federal departments are to follow. As is cus- 
tomary, all the President's messages were read to each house by 
a clerk at the desk of the presiding officer. 


L. is my duty under the Con- 
stitution to transmit to the Congress information on the 
state of the Union and to recommend for its consideration 
necessary and expedient measures. 

The chief influence affecting the state of the Union 
during the past year has been the continued world-wide 
economic disturbance. Our national concern has been to 
meet the emergencies it has created for us and to lay the 
foundations for recovery. 

If we lift our vision beyond these immediate emergen- 
cies we find fundamental national gains even amid de- 
pression. In meeting the problems of this difficult period, 
we have witnessed a remarkable development of the sense 
of cooperation in the community. For the first time in 
the history of our major economic depressions there has 
been a notable absence of public disorders and industrial 
conflict. Above all there is an enlargement of social and 
spiritual responsibility among the people. The strains and 
stresses upon business have resulter in closer application, 
in saner policies, and in better methods. 

Business depressions have been recurrent in the life of 
our country and are but transitory. The Nation has 
emerged from each of them with increased strength and 
virility because of the enlightment they have brought, 
the readjustments and the larger understanding of the 
— and obligations of life and work which come from 

em. 


National Defense—Both our Army and Navy have 
been maintained in a high state of efficiency. Reductions 
and postponements in expenditure of these departments to 
meet the present emergency are being made without reduc- 
ing existing personnel or impairing the morale of either 
establishment. 

_ The agreement between the leading naval powers for 
limitation of naval armaments and establishment of their 
relative — and thus elimination of competitive build- 
ing also implies for ourselves the gradual expansion of 
the deficient catagories in our Navy to the parities pro- 


Outline of President Hoover’s Recommendations 
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vided in those treaties. However, none of the other 
nations, parties to these agreements, is to-day maintaining 
the full rate of construction which the treaty size of fleets 
would imply. 

Although these agreements secured the maximum re- 
duction of fleets which it was at that time possible to at- 
tain, I am hopeful that the naval powers, party to these 
agreements, will realize that establishment of relative 
strength in itself offers opportunity for further reduction 
without injury to any of them. is would be the more 
possible if pending negotiations are successful between 
France and Italy. If the world is to regain its standards 
of life, it must further decrease both naval and other 
arms. The subject will come before the General Disarma- 
ment Conference which meets in Geneva on February 2 
next. 


Foreign Affairs—I shall deal at greater length with 
our foreign relations in a later message. (See page 11, 
this number). 


Domestic Emergencies—Many undertakings have 
been organized and forwarded during the past year to 
meet the new and changing emergencies which have con- 
stantly confronted us. citizens and our local govern- 
ments have given a magnificent display of unity and 
action, initiative and patriotism in solving a multitude of 
difficulties and in cooperating with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The emergencies of unemployment have been met by 
action in many directions. The appropriations for the 
continued speeding up of the great Federal construction 
program have provided direct and indirect aid to employ- 
ment upon a large scale. Many industries have been pre- 
vailed upon to anticipate and intensify construction. A 
large majority have maintained wages at as high levels 
as the safe conduct of their business would permit. This 
course has saved us from industrial conflicts and disorder 
which have characterized all previous depressions. Im- 
migration has been curtailed by administrative action. 
The expansion of Federal employment agencies under ap- 

riations by the Congress has proved most effective. 
Through the President’s organization for unemployment 
relief, public and private agencies were successfully 
mobilized last winter to provide employment and other 
measures against distress. Similar organization gives as- 
surance against suffering during the coming winter. In 
the large majority they have been assured the funds neces- 
sary which, together with local government aids, will meet 
the situation. The evidence of the Public Health Service 
shows an actual decrease of sickness and infant and gen- 
eral mortality below normal years. No greater proof 
could be adduced that our people have been protected from 
hunger and cold and that the sense of social responsibility 
in the Nation has responded to the need of the un- 
fortunate. 


































To meet the emergencies in agriculture the loans 
authorized by Congress for rehabilitation in the drought 
areas have enabled farmers to produce abundant crops in 
those districts. The Red Cross undertook and magnificently 
administered relief for over 2,500,000 drought sufferers 
last winter. It has undertaken this year to administer 
relief to 100,000 sufferers in the new drought area of 
certain Northwest States. The action of the Federal 
Farm Board in granting credits to farm cooperatives saved 
many of them from bankruptcy and increased their pur- 
pose and strength. The failure of a large number of 
farmers and of country banks was averted which could 
quite possibly have spread into a major disaster. 

To meet our domestic emergencies in credit and banking 
arising from the reaction to acute crises abroad the 
National Credit Association was set up by the banks with 
resources of $500,000,000 to support sound banks against 
the frightened withdrawals and hoarding. It is giving aid 
to reopen solvent banks which have been closed. 

The major economic forces and weaknesses at home 
and abroad have now been exposed and can be appraised, 
and the time is ripe for forward action to expedite our 
recovery. If we can put our financial resources to work 
and can ameliorate the financial situation in the railways, 
I am confident we can make a large measure of recovery 
independent of the rest of the world. A strong America is 
the highest contribution to world stability. 

During the past year banks, representing 3 per cent of 
our total deposits have been closed. A large part of these 
failures have been caused by withdrawals for hoarding, 
as distinguished from the failures early in the depression 
where weakness due to mismanagement was the larger 
cause of failure. Despite their closing, many of them will 
pay in full. Although such withdrawals have practically 
ceased, yet $1,100,000,000 of currency was previously 
withdrawn which has still to return to circulation. We 
have enormous volumes of idle money in the banks and 
in hoarding. We do not require more money or working 
capital—we need to put what we have to work. Our 
currency and bank deposits are protected by the greatest 
gold reserve in history. 


Our first step toward recovery is to reestablish con- 
fidence and thus restore the flow of credit which is the 
very basis of our economic life. We must put some steel 
beams in the foundations of our credit structure. It is 
our duty to apply the full strength of our Government not 
only to the immediate phases, but to provide security 
against shocks and the repetition of the weaknesses which 
have been proven. 


Federal Government Finance—The first require- 
ment of confidence and of economic recovery is financial 
stability of the United States Government. I shall deal 
with fiscal questions at greater length in the Budget mes- 
sage. (See page 9, this num. r>. 


Banking—I recommend that the Congress authorize the 
subscription by the Treasury of further capital to the 
Federal land banks that they may continue their services 
to agriculture and that they may meet the present situa- 
tion with consideration to the farmers. 

A method should be devised to make available quickly 
to depositors some portion of their deposits in closed 
banks as the assets of such banks may warrant. I recom- 
mend that measures be enacted promptly to accomplish 
these results and I suggest that the Congress should con- 


sider the deveiopment of such a plan through the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 


I recommend the establishment of a system of home- 
loan discount banks as the necessary ion in our 
financial structure of the Federal Reserve and our 
Federal Land Banks. I discussed this plan at some 
length in a statement made public November 14*, last. 
This plan has been warmly indorsed by the recent National 
Conference upon Home Ownership and Housing, whose 
members were designated by the governors of tlie States 
and the groups interested. 

I recommend that an emergency Reconstruction Cor- 
poration of the nature of the former War Finance Cor- 
poration should be established. The very existence of 
such a bulwark will strengthen confidence. The Treasury 
should be authorized to subscribe a reasonable capital to 
it, and it should be given authority to issue its own deben- 
tures. It should be placed in liquidation at the end of 
two years. Its functions would not overlap those of the 
National Credit Corporation. 

On October 6th I issued a statement that I should 
recommend to the Congress an extension during emergen- 
cies of the eligibility provisions in the Federal reserve act. 
Nothing should be done which would lower the safeguards 
of the system. 

I recommend the prompt improvement of the banking 
laws. Changed financial conditions and commercial prac- 
tices must be met. The Congress should investigate the 
need for separation between different kinds of banking ; 
an enlargement of branch banking under proper restric- 
ticns ; and the meihods by which enlarged membership in 
the Federal reserve system may be brought about. 

The Postal Savings deposits have increased. This ex- 

rience has raised important practical questions in re- 
Etion to deposits and investments which should receive the 
attention of the Congress. 


Rai!ways—tThe well-maintained and successful opera- 
tion and the stability of railway finances are of primary 
importance to economic recovery. They should have more 
effective opportunity to reduce operating costs by pr 
consolidation. As their rates must be in public 
interest, so also approximate regulation should be applied 
to competing services by some authority. The methods of 
their regulation should be revised. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has made ieee and far-reaching 
recommendations upon the whole subject, which I com- 
mend to the early consideration of the Congress. 


Antitrust Laws—in 7 message of a year ago I com- 
mented on the necessity of congressional inquiry inte the 
economic action of the antitrust laws. "There is wide 
conviction that some change should be made in 
the procedure under these laws. I do not favor their 

Such action would open wide the door to price 
fixing, monopoly, and destruction of healthy i 
Particular attention should be given to the industries 
founded upon natural resources, especially where de- 
structive competition produces wastes of these re- 
sources and brings great ips upon operators, em- 
ployees, and the public. In recent years there has been 
continued demaniiea tion in the bituminous coal, oil, and 
lumber industries. I again commend the matter to the 
consideration of the Congress. 


*This statement was published in the December number of 
The Concress1onaL Dicest. 
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Unemployment—As an aid to unemployment the Fed- 
eral Government is engaged in the greatest program of 
public-building, harbor, flood-control, highway, waterway, 
aviation, merchant and naval ship construction in all his- 
tory. Our expenditures on these works during this 
calendar year will reach about $780,000,000 compared with 
$260,000,000 in 1928. Through this increased construc- 
tion, through the maintenance of a full complement of 
Federal employees, and through services to veterans it is 
estimated that the Federal taxpayer is now directly con- 
tributing to the livelihood of 10,000,000 of our citizens. 

We must avoid burdens upon the Government which 
will create more unemployment in private industry than 
can be gained by further expansion of employment by 
the Federal Government. We can now stimulate employ- 
ment and agriculture more effectually and speedily through 
the voluntary measures in progress, through the thawing 
out of credit, through the building up of stability abroad, 
through the home loan discount banks, through an 
emergency finance corporation and the rehabilitation of 
the railways and other such directions. 

I am opposed to any direct or indirect Government dole. 
The breakdown ard increased unemployment in Europe is 
due in part to such practices. Our people are providing 
against distress from unemployment in true American 
fashion by a magnificent response to public appeal and by 
action of the local governments. 


Veterans’ Services—The law enacted last March 
authorizing loans of 50 per cent upon adjusted-service 
certificates has, together with the loans made under pre- 
vious laws, resulted in payments of about $1,260,000,000. 
Approximations have been exhausted. A further ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000 is required at once to meet 
the obligations made necessary by existing legislation. It 
is our national duty to meet our obligations to those who 
have served the Nation. But our present expenditure 
upon these services now exceeds $1,000,000, per an- 
num. I am opposed to any extension of these expenditures 
until the country has recovered from the present situation. 


Electrical Power Regulation—I have recommended 
in previous messages the effective regulation of interstate 
electrical power as the essential function of the reor- 
ganized Federal Power Commission. I renew the recom- 
mendation. It is urgently needed in public protection. 


Muscle Shoals— At my suggestion, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee selected members for a committee to which I ap- 
pointed a representative of the farm organization and two 
representatives of the War Departmnt jor the purpose of 
recommending a plan for the disposal of these properties 
which would be in the interest of the people of those 
States and the agricultural industry throughout the coun- 
try. I shall transmit the recommendations to the Con- 
gress. (See page 27, this number). 


Reorganization of Federal Departments—I shall 
lay before the Congress further recommendations upon 
this subject. There are two directions of such reorganiza- 
tions, however, which have an important bearing upon the 
emergency problems with which we are confronted. The 
administrative functions of the Shipping Board should be 
transferred to the Department of Commerce. The Ship- 
ping Board should be made a regulatory body acting also 
mm advisory capacity on loans and policies, in keeping with 
its original conception. 

I recommend that all building and construction activities 


of the Government now carried on by many departments 
be consolidated into an independent establishment under 
the President to be known as the “Public Works A 4minis- 
tration” directed by a Public Works Administrator. 


Law Enforcement—I shall present some recommenda- 
tions in a special message looking to the strengthening of 
criminal-law enforcement and improvement in judicial 
procedure connected therewith. 


Waterway and Harbor Improvement—These im- 
provements are now proceeding upon an unprecedented 
scale. Negotiations are now in progress with Canada for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence Waterway. 


The Tariff—Any increase in the tariff which may be 
necessary to protect agriculture and industry from lowered 
foreign costs, or decreases in items which may prove to be 
excessive, may be undertaken at any time by the Tariff 
Commission under authority which it possesses by virture 
of the tariff act of 1930. This procedure presents an 
orderly method for correcting inequalities. I am opposed 
to any general congressional revision of the tariff. Such 
action would disturb industry, business, and agriculture. 
It would prolong the depression. 


Immigration—I recommend that immigration restric- 
tion now in force under administrative action be placed 
upon a more definite basis by law. The deportation laws 
should be strengthened. Aliens lawfully in the country 
should be protected by the issuance of a certificate of 
residence. 


Conclusion— It is inevitable that in these times much 
of the legislation proposed to the and many of 
the recommendations of the Executive must be designed 
to meet emergencies. In reaching solutions we must not 
jeopardize those principles which we have found to be 
the basis of the growth of the Nation. Just as the largest 
measure of responsibility in the government of the Nation 
rests upon local self-government, so does the largest 
measure of social responsibility in our country rest upon 
the individual. If the individual surrenders his own initia- 
tive and responsibilities, he is surrendering his own 
freedom and his own liberty. 

Our system, based upon the ideals of individual initiative 
and of equality of opportunity, is not an artificial thing. 
Rather it is the outgrowth of the experience of America, 
and expresses the faith and spirit of our people. It has 
carried us in a century and a half to leadership of the 
economic world. If our economic system does not match 
our highest expectations at all times, it does not require 
revolutionary action to bring it into accord with any neces- 
sity that experience may prove. It has successfully ad- 
justed itself to changing conditions in the past. It will 
do so again. The mobility of our institutions, the rich- 
ness of our resources, and thé abilities of our people enable 
us to meet them unafraid. It is a distressful time for 
many of our people, but they have shown qualities as high 
in fortitude, courage, and resourcefulness as ever in our 
history. With that spirit, I have faith that out of it will 
come a sounder life, a truer standard of values, a greater 
recognition of the results of honest effort, and a healthier 
atmosphere in which to rear our children. Ours must be 
a country of such stability and security as can not fail 
to carry forward and enlarge among all the people that 
abundant life of material and spiritual opportunity which 
it has represented among all nations since its beginning. 
—Extracts see 1, p. 32. 
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Ovwnnc to previous public an- 
wsouncement of a deficit in the Treesury and the consequent neces- 
sity for the enactment of legislation for raising additional revenues, 
unusual interest was displayed this year in the President’s message 
transmitting the annual report of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, which carried recommendations for further taxes. The tax 
problem, which promises to be one of the major issues in Con- 
gress, will be dealt with fully in the February number of The 
Dicgst. 


I HAVE the honor to transmit 
herewith the budget of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933. 

In spite of an estimated increase of over $337,000,000 
in receipts for next year and an estimated reduction in 
expenditures of more than $365,000,000, a large excess 
of expenditures is still indicated for the fiscal year 1933 
under present laws. This condition requires that I make, 
in accordance with section 202 of the budget and account- 
ing act, recommendations to Congress for new taxes, loans, 
or other appropriate action to meet the estimated -de- 
ficiency. My recommendations appear later in this mes- 


sage. 


1932—For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, the 
receipts, originally estimated at $3,956,000,000, are now 
expected to faii of realization because of the severity of 
the depression and will fall below the estimates by $1,717,- 
000,000. The principal elements entering into this decline 
in revenues are income-tax receipts, $1,149,000,000; cus- 
toms receipts, $202,000,000; miscellaneous internal- 
revenue receipts, $132,000,000, and postponement of pay- 
ments of principal and interest on the foreign debt, $247,- 
000,000. 

Expenditures are expected to increase over the original 
estimates by $437,000,000. This is the net difference be- 
tween many items < i increase and decrease. The principal 
increases, in part due to subsequent legislation, include 
added benefits to veterans, $135,000,000; ding up of 
public works to aid anemployment, $160,000,000 ; Federal 
Farm Board revolving loan fund, $80,000,000; interest on 
the public debt, $24,000,000: postal deficit, $81,000,000 ; 
and settlements under the war claims act, $37,000,000 
There are many other individual items of increase over 
the expenditures estimated a year ago which would ma- 
terially swell the total of increases. Rigid reduction of 
expenses elsewhere supplemented by decreases in public- 
debt expenditures on account of the moratorium and 
smaller tax refunds than were originally estimated serve 
to offset the total increases. These changes in receipts and 
expenditures iridicate a deficit of $2,123,000,000 which in- 
cludes statutory debt retirement or a probable net debt 
increase of $1,711,000,000. 


II. Message on Federal Budget Requirements 


For the Next Fiscal Year 





1931—For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, the 
actual receipts fell short of those estimated a yoo 
$516,000,000. The principal elements in this falling o: 
were internal revenue and customs receipts which, to- 
gether, account for $506,000,000. The actual i- 
tures exceeded those estimated for the year by ,000,- 
000, and may be attributed to the special legislation call- 
ing for emergency drought relief and increased public 
works to relieve unemployment, coupled with the advance 
payment of $112,000,000 to the adjusted-service certificate 
fund, offset in part by reductions and economies in other 
directions. The net result was a deficit of $902,000,000, 
which included $440,000,000 for statutory debt retirement, 
or a net increase in the debt of $462,009,000, plus addi- 
tional cash in the Treasury of $153,000,000, or a total debt 
increase of $615,000,000. 


Taxes—We are now face to face with a situation where 
for a time the current revenues of the Government under 
our existing sone fallen below the a ee 
to meet the absolutely necessary expenses. is brings 
the question directly before us of the course that shall be 
pursued. As already stated the deficit for the fiscal 
1931 is $902,000,000 and the estimated deficits for 1932 
$2,123,000,000, and 1933, $1,417,000,000, or a total of 
$4,442,000,000, which, after deducting statutory debt re- 
demptions and increased cash in the Treasury, show for 
these three fiscal year a total probable net increase in the 
national debt of $3,247,000,000. Rightly or ly our 
tax system is very largely based upon nenbaaes pfaiiie and 
in consequence is subject to great variables. 

We can not maintain public confidence nor stability of 
the Federal Government without undertaking some tem- 
porary tax increases. It is obviously impossible to impose 
a degree of taxation which will balance the budget for the 
current fiscal year. We should endeavor by increase of 
taxes and rigid curtailment of expenditures to balance the 
budget for the next fiscal year except to the extent of the 
amount required for statutory debt retirements. We should 
assure its balance, including statutory debt retirements, for 
the fiscal year following. 

I recommend that Congress provide for an increase in 
taxation for a definite limited period and upon the general 
plan of taxation which existed under the revenue act of 
1924, with such changes as may be appropriate in the light 
of altered conditions. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
prepared recommendations along these lines, which he will 
present at the proper time. It is proposed that this in- 
crease shill be definitely terminated in two years from 
next July. This plan, it is estimated, will realize $920,- 
000,000 next year and thus meet the above conditions of 
balancing the budget for the fiscal year 1933, except for 
the statutory debt retirement. It — balance the budget, 
including debt retirement, in fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1933. It would provide about $390,000,000 for 
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the current year, leaving us with the necessity of borrow- 
ing an amount which will represent a net increase in the 
public debt by about $1,320,000,000. 


Conclusion—We have recently closed one fiscal year 
and are now advanced into another year where the de- 
pression in business has resulted, on the one hand, in a 
heavy falling off in receipts and, on the other hand, in 
large Federal expenditures to provide work to assist in 
the relief of unemployment. 

The welfare of the country demands that the financial 
integrity of the Federal Government be maintained. This 
is a necessary factor in the rebuilding of a sound national 
prosperity. This budget, with its recommended reduc- 
tions in appropriations and increase in revenues, presents 
a definite program to this end involving three steps—first, 
a material reduction in the anticipated deficit for the cur- 
rent fiscal year; second, a relation between receipts and 





expenditures for the fiscal year 1933, which wlll avoid a 
further increase in the public debt during that year; and 
third, a balanced budget for 1934. 


To carry out this program it is im 


rtant to emphasize 


the fact that we are now in a period where Federal finances 
will not permit of the assumption of any obligations which 
will enlarge the expenditures to be met from the ordinary 


receipts of the Government. 


I am confident that the Congress realizes this situation 
and will give it full consideration in passing upon matters 
which may contemplate any such additions to our spending 
program. To those individuals or groups who normally 
would importune the Congress to enact measures in which 
they are interested, I wish to say that the most patriotic 
duty which they can perform at this time is to themselves 
refrain and to discourage others from seeking any increase 
in the drain upon public finance.—E-tracts, see 2, p. 32. 





How Budget Estimates for 1933 are Distributed 


Tom uppropriations of $3,241,564.00 are asked of Congress by the President in his budget message to defray 
the expenses of the National Government for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1933. The items included in 
this total together with the amount of increase or decrease as compared with the 1932 budget, adopted last 


year, are given in te following tables: 





Legislative Establishment: 
Estimates, eas 














OD pn bds crcvecsuses $3,241,564. 

House of Repres....... 8,177,374.00 

Architect of pitol 4,257,415.00 

Botanic Garden ........ 231,022.00 

Lib: of Seu A RES 72,305.00 

Govt. inting Office... 3,274,000.00 20,000.00 

Miscellaneous ......... 185,050.00 .. 3,000.00 

Total legisla. estab..... $21,856,202.00 $57,140.00 $5,510,278.00 
Executive office ......... S4EBD,3OB.GO cc ccccccccces $43,000.00 
Independent Establishments: 

Amer. Battle Monuments 

i,  Wibentehavimeaee 400,000.00 95,750.00 

Arlington Mem. Bridge 

opeasraccesovese EAPRMED  s conwevccdseve ide pettesdwas 
Board of Mediation. ... PIPED cccvececsseces 18,320.00 
Board of Tax Appeals.. ID aiciiesss naka epiatinteas 18,640.00 
Bureau of jency.... SIE  esevecoveseces 330.00 
Civil Service Com... ... SE cchades seucaues 115,622.00 
Com. of Fine Arts..... WUE  weesccesvesens Gece genes en 
Employees’ Compensation 

th donda txetetessse 4,986,926.00 255,946.00 
Fed. Board for Vocat. 

DEEL. 5 Gaccastotec ve 10,285,405.00 RORARE SD isdisoncse sce 
Federal Farm Board.... 3,BBG,00B.08 .ccccsccccscee 100,020,000.00 
Federal Oil Conservation 

TN. cocdtbnsky>asae RE O0O G8. cibescenceuss 2,500.00 
Federal Power Com..... 362,020.00 43,550.00 coesecscccese 
Federal Radio Com..... GARGS. occiciideussces 34,020.00 
Federal Reserve Board. 1,692,800.00 83,600.00 Cetupecoecsoe 
Federal Trade Com.... EOD ccccscusseewer 495,266.00 
Gen. - GREED. evesacccesicne 6,800.00 
Geo. Rogers — Ses- one 

sone EE eestdninomcans 300,060.00 
George Washington (Bi 

centen: Com.) ... 452,230.00 114,035.00 és beeee cease 
Interstate Commerce Com- eest.aunee 

SEE: cwocetscsocese SEL AIO.0O ncn. ccccccece 2,251,000.00 
Mt. 9 a Nat. Me- eneties aa, 

morial Com. .......... 000. SE ORS  ccccccsccsines 
oe Sos, Commins for saen a ss 

ar PUB SIOOO 2. nccccscccces 38,760. 
Nat. Capital Park and - 

UE ME ete aac nies bop ecko -abnwkvuck setin 4,000,000. 

Fervon af 000,000.00 
eeeesesccocesce BOS, 89G6GB  cavcdvdweeccss »7 34. 
Porto Rican Hurricane — 

TN Edn hdnGAph. 6 d0cess spasbdu.. dcccbcccaceuce 1,000,006.00 

interests of 

the U. ia oil leases 

SE eaknekbne, ¢¢006rcpbnsock.ukybiasse voces 60,000.00 

of ital em 4,701,575.00 092,042. 
cay WOR SISO ccccccvccesecce 1 
Publis Com 125, MD. scchensceseess cccocccabuns - 


000. 
1,259,964.00 


Sete e ew ee wees 


Independent Establishments (cont'd): 


s — Estimates, 1933 
upreme Court Building 

GE, cicncsegeecedees 2,000,000.00 
Tariff Commission ..... 1,150,500.00 
U. S. phic rd 11,678.00 


eet Corp.. 423,270.00 
Veterana’ Administration.1,072,064,527.00 


MOMS coccccccscccess $1,123,182,591.00 








Dept. of Agriculture - $197,454,976.00 
Dept. 70 627,152.33 
Dept. 52.900,364.00 
14;488,397.00 
Navy 343,000,000.00 
Dept. 
from postal 658,724,487.00 
Postal deficiency payabl 
from Treasury 7 e+e+  155,000,000.00 
State Department ....... 16,714,071.89 
Treasury Department.... 293,735,857.00 
War Dept., incl. Panama 
Caaeh *. anstchusnbeeses 423,940,302.00 
District of Columbia. .... 47,331,919.00 


Total, ordinary, includ- 
ing Postal Service..... $3,464,675,623.22 


Reduction im Principal of the Public Debt: 


Sd gsveces $426,489,600.00 
ons 
soseeebesuct abies 70,313,878.00 
Principal of lic debt.. $496,803,478.00 
Interest on public debt... 640,000,000.00 
Total, includi p 
Service 
Deduct Postal Service 


yable from postal 
on coveedecaceses ote 658,724,487.00 


T ayable from 
eT " ere c eevcse $3,942,754,614.22 





Annual appropriations. ...$2,657,011,886.22 
Permanent captepsintions i aesy4a sane 


Tesal ...ccccevscoves $3,942,754,614.22 








$165,254,948.00 





$14,718,300.00 
70,138,878.00 
$84,857,178.00 
35,000,000.00 
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$285,112,126.00 
12,240,710.00 


$272,871,416.00 


Oe ee nett aceene 


Decreases 





36,138,348.00 


$325,143,336.85 
ee ee 





$325,143,036.85 


$156,807,584.85 


$156,807, 
















World War Debt Postponemen'—With the support 
of a large majority of the individual :nembers of the Sen- 
ate and House, I informed the governments concerned 
last June that— 

“The American Government proposes the postponement 
during one year of all payments on intergovernmental 
debts, reparations and relief debts both principal and inter- 
est, of course not including obligations of governments 
held by private parties. Subject to confirmation by Con- 
gress, the American Government will postpone all pay- 
ments upon the debts of foreign governments to the 
American Government payable during the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1 next, conditional on a like postponement 
for one year of all payments on intergovernmental debts 
owing the important creditor powers.” 

In making this proposal, I also publicly stated: 

“The purpose of this action is to give the forthcoming 
year to the economic recovery of the world and to help 
free the recuperating forces already in motion in the 
United States from retarding influences from abroad. 

“Our Government has not been a party to, or exerted 
any voice in determination of, reparation obligations. We 
purposely did not participate in either general reparations 
or the division of colonies or property. The repayment of 
debts due to us from allies for the advance for war and 
reconstruction were settled 1-pon a basis not contingent 
upon German reparations or related thereto. Theretore, 
reparations is necessarily wholly a European problem with 
which we have no relation. 

“I do not approve in any remote sense of the cancella- 
tion of the debts to us. World confidence would not be 
enhanced by such action. None of our debtor nations 
have ever suggested it. But as the basis of the settle- 
ment of these debts was the capacity under normal con- 
ditions of the debtor to pay, we should be consistent with 
our own policies and principles if we take into account the 
abnormal situation now existing in the world. I am sure 
the American people have no desire to attempt to extract 
any sum beyond the capacity of any debtor to pay, and it 
is our view that broad vision requires that our Govern- 
ment should recognize the situation as it exists. 

“I wish further to add that while this action has no 
bearing on the conference for limitation of land arma- 
ments to be held next February, inasmuch as the burden 
of competitive armaments has contributed to bring about 
this depression, we trust that by this evidence of our desire 
to assist we shall have contributed to the good will which 
is so necessary in the solution of this major question. 

All the important creditor governments accepted this 
proposal. The necessary agreements among them have 
bee's executed, and creditor governments have foregone 
the receipt of payments due them since July 1, 1931. 

The effect of this agreement was instantaneous in re- 
versing the drift toward general economic panic and has 
served to give time to the peoples of those countries to 
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readjust their economic life. The action taken was neces- 
sary. I am confident it commends itself to the judgment 
of the American people. 

It is highly desirable that a law should be enacted 
authorizing the Secretary of the T: to postpone all 
payments due us on account of debts owed foreign 
governments during the year ending June 30, 1932, and 
to provide for their payment over a 10-year period, be- 
ginning July 1, 1933. 

Note: This paragraph was followed by the President's now- 
famous statement on further re-adjustments of the foreign debts. 
This statement will be found om page 14. 


Disarmament—The United States has accepted an in- 
vitation to take part in the world disarmament conference 
which convenes on February 2 at Geneva. It is to be 
hoped that further progress can be made in reduction of 
naval arms and that limitation and reduction so urgently 
needed can be extended to land arms. 

The burden of taxes to support armament is greater 
today than before the Great War, and the economic in- 
stability of the world is definitely due in part to this 
cause and the fears which these huge armaments at all 
times create. No discou should be i 
to turn the world from sane and reasonable limitation of 
arms. 


With a view to establishing an atmosphere of confidence 
for the opening of this world disarmament conference, 
more than 40 governments, including all the principal mili- 
tary and naval powers, have joined in accepting prin- 
ciple of one-year armaments truce designed to prevent the 
expansion of armaments during the coming months be- 
fore and during the conference. These steps were fully 
approved by our War and Navy Departments. 


Manchuria—As parties to the Kellogg-Briand pact and 
to the nine power treaty, we have a responsibility in main- 
taining the integrity of China. When this controversy 
originated in September the League of Nations was in 
session and China appealed to the council of that body 
which at once undertook measures of conciliation between 
China and Japan. Thus the ultimate purpose of proceed- 
ings under this section of the -Briand pact and 
of conciliation proceedings by the league covenant ccincide. 
It seemed, both wise and approoriate to aid and advise 
with the league and thus have unity of world effort to 
maintain peace than to take independent action. In all 
negotiations, however, the Department of State has main- 
tained complete freedom of judgment and action. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the trouble this Gov- 
ernment advised both Japan and Chinz of its serious in- 
terest. Subsequently it communicated its views to both 
governments regarding their obligations under the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact. In this action we were joined by other 
nations signetory of the pact. 
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At present a resolution is pending before the meeting 
at Paris, under which both nations agree to a neutral 
commission to meet on the ground, to which commission 
all matters in dispute can be referred for investigation 
and report. 


St. Lawrence Waterway— Conversations were begun 
between the Secretary of State and the Canadian Minster 
at Washington on November 14 looking to the framing of 
a treaty for the development of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The negotiations are continuing, I am hopeful that an 
agreement may result within a reasonable time. 


Visits of Laval and Grandi—The visits of M. Laval 
and Signor Grandi, together with the various meetings of 
statesmen in Europe have brought about valuable under- 
standing of the nature of the problems confronting’ dif- 
ferent governments which should aid in their solution. 


Nicaragua—Armed forces of the United States main- 
tained in Nicaragua have been reduced to the minimum 
deemed necessary to the training of the Nicaraguan con- 
stabulary and the rendering of appropriate support for 
such instruction. It is proposed to withdraw completely 
American armed forces from Nicaragua after their presi- 
dential election in 1932. 

Nicaragua suffered a terrible disaster in the destruction 
of Managua, the capital, by earthquake and fire in March 
last. The American people through the Red Cross, went 
whole-heartedly to the assistance of the stricken country. 
The Nicaraguan government has expressed its deep grati- 
tude for the aid rendered. 


Haiti—Substantial progress has been made in carrying 
out the program for the withdrawal of our activities in 
Haiti recommended by the commission which, with the 
support of the Congress, made an investigation of Haitian 
affairs iri 1930, and by its good offices laid the foundation 
— _ present popularly elected government of that re- 
public. 


Bolivia and Paraguay—I am happy to state that repre- 
sentatives of these countries are now meeting in Wash- 
ington, with the hope of concluding a pact of nonaggres- 
sion between them. 


Guatemala and Honduras—One of the most recent 
occasions upon which the disinterested services of this 
Government were requested was in connection with the 
settlement of the dispute which for almost a century has 
been outstanding between the Republic of Guatemala and 
Honduras with respect to their common boundary. On 
July 16, 1930, a treaty was signed submitting the ques- 
tion to arbitration. Ratifications were exchanged on 
October 15, 1931. The tribunal, which will meet in 
Washington, will be presided over by the Chief Justice 
of the United States, who has set December 15, 1931, as 
the date for the first meeting. 


Mexico—The period for hearings before the General 
and Special Claims Commissions between this country and 
Mexico expired in August, 1931. Pursuant to a resolution 
of the Senate under date of February 28, 1931, and under 
instructions from the Department of State, the American 
Ambassador at Mexico City is carrying on negotiations 
with the Mexican government looking to the renewal of 
the activities of the commissions, in order that the claims 
of — citizens still pending may be heard and ad- 
judicated. 
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United States and Mexico, for the rectification of the 
Rio Grande in the vicinity of El Paso, Tex., to prevent 
periodical floods in that region. 

Treaties and Conventions—There have been trans- 
mitted to the Senate, from time to time, treaties and con- 
ventions which have failed during recerit sessions to ob- 
tain that body’s consideration or final decision. I earnestly 
commend their early conclusion to the attention of the 
Congress. 

In the past session of the Congress I transmitted to th: 
Senate protocols providing for adherence by the United 
States to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Upon that occasion I expressed my views fully not only 
of the wisdom of such action, but that the safeguards 
against European entanglements stipulated for by the 
Senate had been in effect secured and the interests of the 
United States protected. 

I hope that necessary legislation will be enacted during 
this Congress which will make it possible for further 
consideration to be given to the Copyright Convention. 

The Sockeye Salmon Fisheries Treaty, entered into 
with Canada to afford protection to the industry, which 
was signed on May 26, 1930, merits the attention of the 
Senate during the present session. 

The United States sent a delegation to the conference 
on safety of life at sea, which was held in London in 
1929. The convertion was signed by the more important 
maritime nations of the world on May 31, 1929. 

The convention for the supervision of the international 
trade in arms and ammunition and in implements of war, 
signed at Geneva, June 17, 1925. 

Among the other treaties and conventions which remain 
before the Senate for its consideration and of no less im- 
portance in their respective fields are a treaty regarding 
consular agents of American states; a treaty relating to 
maritime neutrality with American states, the gensral 
treaty of inter-American arbitration, signed at Washing- 
ton January 5, 1929; the convention relating to prisoners 
of war, signed at Geneva on July 27, 1929; a convention 
signed on the same date for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of wounded and sick of armies in the field; and 
the convention for the unification of certain rules relating 
to bills of lading for the carriage of goods by sea, signed 
at _—— on behalf of the United States on June 23, 


New Treaties and Conventions—Important treaties 
and conventions which have been signed recently by 
representatives of this Government are as follows: 

1. Treaty of arbitration and conciliation with Switzer- 
land, signed February 16, 1931. 

2. Treaty modifying the conciliation convention with 
Italy (Bryan Peace Treaty), signed September 23, 1931. 

3. Extradition treaty with Greece, signed May 6, 1931. 

4. Protocol relating to military obligations in certain 
cases of double nationality, multilateral, signed December 
31, 1930. 

5. Treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular rights 
with Poland, signed June 15, 1931. 

6. Treaty with reference to establishment and sojourn 
with Turkey, signed October 28, 1931. 

These treaties and conventions will be transmitted to 
the Senate in due course, with a view to obtaining its 
advice and consent to ratification —E-t., see 3, p. 32. 





j O. December 22, just before 
adjourning for the Christmas holidays, the Senate, by a 
vote of 69 to 12, passed House Joint Resolution 147 to 
put into effect the one-year moratorium, declared by 
President Hoover last June on the payment of instalments 
on debts owed by foreign Governments to the United 
States. The House had passed the resolution on December 
18 by a vote of 317 to 100. 
Included in this resolution, however, was a specific pro- 
vision, putting the 72nd Congress emphatically on record 
against revision or cancellation of these obligations. 


Although the passage of the moratorium resolution was 
assured by pledges received by the President last June, 
this provision was incorporated due to a situation that 
arose after these pledges were made. 

In fact, President Hoover definitely recommended 
further consideration of the foreign debt settlements in his 
special message on foreign relations, sent to Congress on 
December 10. It was in this message that he gave Con- 
gress a report on the steps he had taken in regard to the 
moratorium and requested that Congress pass a resolution 
putting it officially into effect. 

At the conclusion of his statement on the moratorium, 
the President added a suggestion that, owing to conditions 
abroad, a further adjustment of the foreign debts might 
be necessary and recommended, to consider such a move, 
the re-creation of the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, the agency through which the United States 
originally worked out the debt settlements. (See page 14). 

Prior to his June announcement of the moratorium, the 
President had communicated with all members of the Sen- 
ate and the House he could reach, with the result that a 
comfortable majority of both houses pledged themselves 
to vote for Congressional sanction of the President’s 
action, which sanction was necessary to make that action 
legally binding upon the United States, but no pledges 
were asked or given for any action beyond the one-year 
moratorium, 

Without the President’s added request for further con- 
sideration of the foreign debts there would have been 
little real opposition to the moratorium resolution, al- 
though a number of Senators and Representatives would 
have spoken and voted against it on the ground that it 
was an opening wedge for further leniency toward the 
foreign debtors. 


The President’s plea, however, stirred up a storm of 
protest that resulted in the insertion into the moratorium 
resolution by the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
Section 5, designed to express the disapproval of Congress 
of any further extension or revision. Section 5 reads: 

“It is hereby expressly declared to be against the policy 
of Congress that any of the indebtedness of foreign coun- 
tries to the United States should be in any manner can- 
celled or reduced; and nothing in this joint resolution 
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shall be construed as indicating a contrary policy, or as 
implying that favorable consideration will be given at any 
time to a change in the policy hereby declared.” 

Section 5 was adopted by the House and by the Senate 
exactly as it came from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It was, in effect, a definite declaration by Con- 
gress of opposition to further extension of the mora- 
torium ; to revision of the debt settlements and, in fact, to 
a reopening of the question in any degree. 

While it is well understood by Senators and Representa- 
tives that one Congress is without the power to bind a 
iano 5 Congress and that if a majority of both 
Houses should decide within a month to reverse them- 
selves they can do so, the overwhelming sentiment among 
the present members of both houses is so strong that a re- 
versal of this position by the present Congress appears 
impossible. 

In the discussion still going on among members of 
both houses the point has now been reached where the 
question is being asked: 

“What will happen next ?” 

On December 23, the day the President signed the 
moratorium resolution after its passage through Congress, 
the Young Plan Advisory Committee, meeting at Basel, 
Switzerland, reported that Germany would probably be 

unable to pay her reparations annuities after July 1, 1932. 
This report, coupled with President Hoover’s recommend- 
ation that the debts be readjusted, has caused many Sena- 
tors and Representatives to wonder what will occur on 
July 1, 1932 when the one-year moratorium expires. 

If the foreign debtors of the United States, who have 
long maintained that their payments should be predicated 
upon their reparations receipts from Germany, default in 
further payments, what can be done about it? 

Obviously the United States will not go to war to col- 
lect these debts, but what action she should take or can 
take is what is interesting Congress at this time. 

Another phase of the question that is much on the 
thought of Congress is whether, in agreeing to the mora- 
torium, the United States will receive support from 
Europe in her repeated efforts toward the reduction of 
armaments. A majority of the thought in “ema is that 
with less money spent on armaments Europe could easily 
meet her debt annuities. Consequently i 
armament Conference at Geneva will be watched with the 
keenest interest on Capitol Hill. 

In the meantime the investigation by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance of the private loans made through 
American financial organizations to Savers, which in- 
vestigation is being made, the resolution of- 
fered by Senator Hiram jaan saan ot California, is at- 
tracting wide attention. 

Because the question of the foreign debts is intensely 
alive and will continue so throughout this session of Con- 

Continued e- page 29 
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President Hoover's Recommendation 


S we approach the new year it is clear that a number 
AX of the governments indebted to us will be unable to 
meet further payments to us in full pending recovery in 
their economic life. It is useless to blind ourselves to an 
obvious fact. Therefore it will be necessary in some cases 
to make still further temporary adjustments. 


The Congress has shared with the Executive in the past 


the consideration of questions arising from these debts. I - 


am sure that it will commend itself to the Congress, that 
the legislative branch of the Government should continue 
to share this responsibility. In order that we should be 
in position to deal with the situation, I recommend the re- 
creation of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, 
with authority to examine such problems as may arise 
in connection with these debts during the present economic 
emergency, and to report to the Congress its conclusions 
and recommendations.—E tracts, see 3, p. 32. 


O 
by Hon. Andrew W. Mellon 


HERE should be no misinterpretation as to the Ad- 

ministration’s recommendations to the Congress relat- 
ing to the debts due us from foreign governments and the 
recreation of the World War Foreign Debt Commission. 
The Administration is opposed to cancellation. No recom- 
mendation made carries any such implication. 

It is, however, the duty of those in authority to deal 
with realities, and there is no escaping the fact that some 
of our debtors can not meet in full the payments due us 
until there has been a substantial measure of economic re- 
covery, and that the position of others, is so changed as 
to call for consideration of their present situation in the 
light of existing circumstances. Our debt settlements were 
effected on the basis uf the capacity of the debtors to pay. 

As the President said in his statement of June 20th, “as 
the basis of the settlement of these debts was the capacity 
under normal conditions of the debtor to pay, we should 
be consistent with our own policies and principles if we 
take into account the abnormal situation now existing in 
the world.” 

Take the case of Great Britain, our best customer, which 
even in the depression year 1930 took $678,000,000 worth 
of American agricultural and industrial products. The 
economic and financial changes of the past year have im- 
mensely increased the burden of her payments to us. The 
series of events through which Great Britain was forced 
off the gold standard are too recent to require enumeration. 

Today the d sterling is selling at $3.315 to the 
pound, which fs a 32 per cent discount as compared with 
last year when it stood at parity or $4.866. All debts 
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to Great Britain from foreign governments, except re- 
paration payments, which are not being collected at all 
this year and are not likely to be collected in full next 
year, are payable in sterling. Her debt to us is payable 
in gold dollars. The combined effect of these unfavorable 
factors result in an enormously increased burden for the 
people of Great Britain. 

Payments due during the present fiscal year will serve 
to exemplify the magnitude of the additional burden. 
With the pound sterling at par, the British treasury needs 
32,800, pounds in order to pay us $159,500,000. With 
the pound sterling at the rate at which it sold on December 
10, 1931, it would take 48,100,000 pounds or an increase 
of 15,300,000 pounds, or 47 per cent. Or in other words, 
the burden on the British taxpayer is increased by almost 
one-half. 

When the British debt settlement was made it was 
estimated that its present value st a 434 per cent interest 
rate was 80 per cent of the total amount due prior to 
funding. If the amount to be raised in pounds sterling 
to meet the obligations to us in dollars is increased by 47 
per cent, it becomes apparent that from the standpoint of 
the British taxpayer he is asked to meet not the obligation 
as established by our debt commission but an amount con- 
siderably in excess of such obligation. 


Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the changed 
situation which places on the executive as well as the 
legislative branches of government the duty of reexamin- 
ing the obligations of our debtors and their ability to meet 
them during a period of world-wide economic depression. 


Does any one believe that Austria or Hungary should 
be asked to pay the installments due from them in view 
of the extraordinarily straitened circumstances in which 
the people of those two countries find themselves and the 
great difficulty which they experience in obtaining foreign 
exchange for the purpose of carrying on even the mini- 
mum of essential commerce with the rest of the world? 

Does any one believe chat Germany should be asked 
by the United States Government to meet her payments 
on the costs of the army of occupation when such a de- 
mand by us must be inevitably followed by demands of 
other creditors to pay her reparations in full? 


These instances should suffice to demonstrate that to 
stand on the letter of our bond, and to refuse to investigate 
or to consider the facts, is to fail in our responsibility to 
the American people whom we represent and to the debtors 
whose capacity to pay we ourselves undertook to de- 
termine. 


What intelligent business man or banker would blindly 
refuse to investigate or to consider the altered circum- 
stances of a debtor whose unsecured obligation he held? 
a ——_ of 7 mecye has been er altered 

uring the course o two . New questions 
veandtgt i 


in relation to these debts are arise in the course 
Continued ox page 24 





Readjust Foreign Debt Settlements? 


by U. S. Senator Borah 


ee the one-year moratorium because I thought it 
necessary to give Europe an opportunity to adjust mat- 
ters and establish a sound, economic program. But I am 
not in favor of any further extension of the moratorium 
and I am not in favor of readjusting these debts upon a 
basis of capacity to pay. 

Europe has not up to this time availed herself of the 
moratorium to adjust those matters which it is necessary 
to adjust before there can be any economic recovery in 
Europe. 

I am not in favor of re-creating the world foreign debt 
commission. There is no business for it to transact. I do 
not see any evidence that Europe proposes to reduce 
armaments or that she proposes to adjust reparations 
upon any proper basis. 

We adjusted the debts on the basis of capacity to pay 
and canceled about $7,000,000,000 of obligations. Under 
the present policies pursued in Europe, another readjust- 
ment on a basis of capacity to pay would about wipe 
out the debts. 

This whole program of re-establishing the debt com- 
mission, reopening the debt question and extending the 
one-year moratorium is as dead as Julius Caesar.— 
Extracts, sce 9, p. 32. 

O 


by U.S. Senator Reed 


iy is perfectly true that doubts are expressed about our 
ever getting any more payments on intergovernmental 
obligations. 

The propaganda for the cancellation of those debts 
springs entirely from two sources, one a source to which 
we need pay no attention—those persons who are in- 
terested chiefly in getting further benefit for foreign gov- 
ernments. With that we need not waste out time. Natu- 
rally, those who have the interests of European nations at 
heart would like to see us make further gifts to Europe; 
but the Senate, the House of Representatives, and the 
country are not going to be influenced by that kind of 
propaganda. 

Then there is the other kind, the more subtle and the 
more dangerous kind, which comes from some of our own 
citizens who are interested chiefly in their own pocketbooks 
and in the profits they will get from the cancellation of 
debts due to our Government. I refer principally to those 
bankers and bond houses who have, since the armistice and 
since the debt settlements, put out so-called private loans to 
European nations and the European municipalities, which 
they would now like to see paid by means of cancellation 
of the debts owed to the American Government. 

Let us picture the situation for a moment. When we 
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loaned that money to the foreign governments we did it, 
first, under the dire necessity of war time, and next, 
under the almost equally dire necessity of post-war pros- 
tration, to help in meeting the immediate needs of those 
countries right after the armistice. The loans were ad- 
vanced unwillingly by us, and only because of the im- 
perative necessity of winning the war and saving our 
allies from chaos immediately afterward. 

We did not want to advance that money. We knew, 
if we thought about it at all, that although they made un- 
qualified promises to pay it was going to be difficult for 
them to pay and difficult for us to collect. We knew that 
we could not go to war to collect the money. We knew that 
in every sense those loans were undesirable investments, 
which we made only because we had to make them. 

After those loans were made, after they were resettled 
in accordance with the — formula, came a 
series of private loans. ose private loans were not 
made under the stress of dire necessity by any means. 
They were made by American bankers with eyes wide open 
to the situation of the debtor countries, with full knowl- 
edge of the prior existence of this Government’s claim, 
with full knowledge of the difficulty that the debtors would 
have in meeting both public and private debts. Now to 
ask that the private claims of some American citizens 
should be given priority over the intergovernmental 
claims, which are the claims of all American citizens, 
seems to me to be a piece of outrageous effrontery. 

These private loans were made by some American 
citizens largely at the instance of American banks and 
with the full recognition of the prior existence and prior 
rights of the American Government. I do not believe 
that ~ Senate or the ne of Representatives is going 
to yield to persuasion o speeeeee now being 
out by distributing houses which loated those ell go 
the United States. I do not believe we are ever going’ 
to subordinate the public loans to those private loans, and 
we might perhaps clear the air a little bit by saying so. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that the propaganda for 
cancellation is ever going to make any further headway 
in the United States. - have canceled all we are going 
to cancel. It is within the capacity of most of the nations 
of Europe to pay us the amounts that they owe us, and 
as long as that fact stares us in the face it is sheer im- 
becility for us to be any more generous than we have 
_— in = past. a her onaioed aaa of France, 

or example, according to her capacity to pay. 
So did Great Britain. My personal feeli is that both 
Great Britain and ourselves got the worst of the i 
very much the worst, and that after the debts had 
settled —— allowed to discover a the first bx that 
capacity of France to pay was very much greater 
body outside of France had suspected. Her acity 
today to pay is greater than our capacity to canes, and 
we ought not to dream of any readjustment of that debt. 
Continued om page 23 
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Moratorium Debates Reveal Attitude 


PRO 


by Hon. R. B. Wigglesworth 


{p< question presented by the resolution is, in my 
judgment, a very simple one. It is simply the rati- 
fication or non-ratification of the proposal of June 22 last, 
the proposal by the President of the United States, sub- 
ject to confirmation by Congress, to postpone all payments 
upon debts of foreign governments to the American Gov- 
ernment during the present fiscal year in the event of like 
postponement for one year of all payments on intergovern- 
mental debts owing to other important creditor powers. 
This is the only question which is before us at this time. 
No other question is involved. Any other question which 
may arise in the future can be dealt with if and when it 
arises. 

I have been interested in intergovernmental indebted- 
ness during the past 10 years. It was my privilese to 
serve for two years with the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission and for four years with the agent general 
for reparation payments under the Dawes plan. During 
the summer I have revisited Germany, Switzerland, En- 
gland, and France with a view to further study of the 
subject. 

As far as I am concerned, I favored ratification of the 
President's proposal at the time that it was made. I am 
in favor of its ratification now. 

Intergovernmental debts to-day are evidenced by obliga- 
tions issued under a series of agreements, in some cases 
concluded after years of experiment and negotiation. They 
include obligations issued under the agreements for re- 
funding debts due America, representing advances under 
the Liberty loan acts, sales of surplus war material, and 
relief extended to some 17 different nations, originally 
amounting to some $11,000,000,000. They include obliga- 
tions issued under similar agreements in respect to vast 
sums owed other creditor powers. They include obliga- 
tions issued under the terms of the Young plan for the 
settlement of reparation indebtedness affecting directly no 
less than 12 different nations, with a total population of 
over 450,000,000. These and other agreements of lesser 
importance define the periodical payments to and by the 
principal powers of the world based in each instance on 
estimated capacity to pay in the satisfaction of existing 
intergovernmental indebtedness. 

The proposal of the President, except as required by 
the year’s postponement, involves, in my judgment, no 
change in any of these agreements. It contemplates no 
change in the settlements concluded in respect to debts 
due this Government or any other government. It looks 
to no change in the terms of the Young plan for the set- 
tlement of reparation indebtedness. It merely calls for a 
moratorium expiring June 30 next in respect to all pay- 
ments on intergovernmental indebtedness, urging that all 
concerned be not only “good neighbors” but “wise credi- 
tors” as well. In so far as America is concerned, the 
sums postponed under the terms of the pending resolution 


will be repayable in full in 10 annual installments with 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

Under the terms of the Young plan Germany is re- 
quired to pay annually some four hundred millions of dol- 
lars. Of this total some one hundred and fifty millions 
are payable unconditionally, the balance being subject to 

tponement by Germany under specified conditions. 
Panes agreed unqualifiedly to the postponemsnt of her 
share in the conditional ion of the annuity. All that 
she asked was that her share in the unconditional portion 
should be paid by Germany to the Bank for International 
Settlements, which in turn might relend it in full and im- 
mediately within Germany. She asked this in order to 
preserve the framework of the Young plan. She receives 
nothing on reparation account during the period of post- 
ponement. 

The forces which led to the proposal should need no 
emphasis. An economic storm of the first magnitude has 
swept throughout the world. No nation has escaped its 
effects. Almost every nation has suffered severely. In 
agriculture, in industry, in trade, in widespread unemploy- 
ment, in conditions of credit and currency, in budgetary 
deficits, in political unrest, in revolution, in these and other 
ways, the effects of the storm have been manifest. 
Threatened disaster in Central Europe, the downfall of 
the British Labor Government, the suspension of gold 
payments in Great Britain, the drain of gold from the 
United States to the extent of some seven hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, all within a period of about five months, 
bear witness to the storm’s violence. 

In Central Europe, crisis became apparent in May. It 
became apparent with the discovery that the so-called 
Kredit Anstalt, an institution handling a very large pro- 
portion of Austria’s banking business, had become in- 
volved in serious financial difficulty. Action by the Aus- 
trian Parliament, aid from the Bank of International Set- 
tlements, at Basle, aid from some ten of the leading central 
banks of the world, failed to localize the trouble. Within 
a month it had spread to Germany, with such consequences 
as to threaten the entire fabric of European finance. Con- 
fidence was shaken. A run on Germany began. Short- 
term credit, the very life blood of German industry and 
German foreign trade, was withdrawn from Germany to 
an alarming extent. Figures for the end of June showed 
a loss in short-term credit as compared with January 1, 
equivalent to some eight hundred millions of dollars. The 
reserves of the Reichsbank were driven almost to the legal 
minimum. Financial collapse within Germany, in. the 
judgement of those in a position to know, a ed al- 
most inevitable within a matter of hours. Immediate 
action was called for, if disastrous consequences were to 
be avoided. 

The proposal by the President followed, with instan- 
— effect throughout the world. Collapse was fore- 

It is difficult to exaggerate the gravity of the situation 

Continued on page 18 
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of Congress on Foreign Debt Revision 


by Hon. Wm. Williamson 


VER since the President proposed the l-year mora- 
torium for the debts due from foreign g>vernments 
to the United States, I have endeavored to get at the basic 
facts upon which an intelligent judgment should be based. 
That there has been much distress under foreign flags 
we must concede. We also know that foreign govern- 
ments have had great difficulty in balancing their budgets 
and that a considerable number have been forced off the 
old standard. But, even so, I am not aware that any 
Senien government has asked for the moratorium or given 
notice of inability to meet its payments. None are in de- 
fault except those that were given to understand that they 
need not pay on December 15 in anticipation of the ap- 
proval of the moratorium by Congress. That being the 
case, the proposed postponement of payments due us for 
one year does not appear to be imperative so far as our 
debtors are concerned. 

What, then, is the indispensable necessity for the mora- 
torium? The reason given is to save Germany from open 
and declared bankruptcy and a total collapse of her whole 
financial structure. A dark picture has been painted of 
the poverty of her people and the danger of th=ir seeking 
relief in Bolshevism and the repudiation of foreign obliga- 
tions, both public and private. 

While the proposed moratorium is coupled with a pro- 
vision that our debtors shall extend a like moratorium to 
Germany, the only country that suffers is the United 
States. If we forego payment to France and England, 
for example, and they in turn forego payment from Ger- 
many, they sacrifice nothing ; but we owe no one and no 
one will give us anything in return for our generosity. 
In other words, we become the sacrifical goat for the 
benefit of other nations to the extent of $252,000,000, 
which I understand is the amount involved in the mora- 
torium. 

We have already made huge sacrifices for Europe. Our 
own people are themselves weighed down with a heavy 
tax load, to which must be added additional levies for re- 
lief work and to take up the huge deficit in the National 
Treasury. Fror every part of the country come cries 
for relief and for moratoriums for taxes, interest, and in- 
stallment payments on debts. Shall we neglect these that 
foreign countries may be aided? Were times prosperous 
here, the situation would be different, but I believe that 
most of our debtors are quite as able to pay as we are 
to forego payment. 

Such deferment has already been seized upon by our 
debtors as the entering wedge for downward revision or 
cancellation of their obligations to this country. It is 
idle to contend that it is not the first step in such a pro- 
gram in the minds of those who owe us. Not only in 
their minds, but in the minds of our international banking 
groups who are anxious to make more certain the — 
ment of advancements made by them at the expense of t 


CON 


Americen taxpayers. To this program I am unalterably 
opposed and shall therefore cast my vote against the 
resolution. 


If European countries will cut down their armaments 
and compose the differences with their neighbors, they 
will not find it especially difficult to pay, even if payment 
of reparations from Germany should temporarily cease. 
—See 7, p. 32. 
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by Hon. Jed Johnson 


HEN the President made his famous but, I grant, 

unwitting surrender to the international bankers 
last June, after many of those leading bankers from New 
York had camped some three or four days at the Treasury 
in conference with Secretary Mellon, and wires went 
forth from the White House to Members of both Houses 
of Congress — a pledge to the so-called 1-year 
postponement plan, I did not make any rash promises. I 
did not surrender then even though my first impulse was 
to follow the President if possible to do so. In my reply 
I told the President that I would not oppose the mora- 
torium, provided, other things, I was convinced it 
would not lead to ultimate cancellation, which I was 
afraid then, and am convinced now, this so-called 1-year 
holiday actually means. 

This is not the first so-called moratorium that has been 
brought to this Congress for consideration. When I first 
came to Congress I recall that this body was confronted 
with a measure proposing to grant France one year’s 
additional time to pay for certain war materials she had 
purchased from the United States at 10 cents on the dol- 
lar. You will recall that when the World War closed we 
had $2,000,000,000 worth of war materials in Europe that 
France needed. France struck a bargain with America 
and bought those materials, consisting of overcoats, rain- 
coats, shoes, guns, ammunition, tractors, and war mate- 
rials of every kind, including groceries and supplies, at 
10 cents on the dollar. France promised to pay in full 
for these materials in one year’s time, but, of course, made 
no effort to pay. She came to and asked for a 
moratorium of one year and was given extension of time 
by this big-hearted, generous Government. 

A year later France again sent her emissaries to Con- 
gress and again her request was granted. Year after year 
since then France has called on the Congress of the United 
States and year after year this debt has been extended. 
France and other foreign governments have found this 
Government of ours so generous that all Europe looks 
upon us as a big-hearted Santa Claus. Europe knows 
Uncle Sam is “easy.” None of the foreign nations, save 
possibly England, the slightest thought of paying the 
balance of their debts to America. And to the American 


who happens to be in Europe, representatives of those 
Continued on page 19 
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which might have developed had the hand of hope not 
been extended at this time. No one who followed develop- 
ments in Europe closely prior to the President's po 
could fail to appreciate the menace of disaster. No one, 
in my judgment, who has followed developments carefully 
since that time can fail to realize the tremendous responsi- 
bility which the President would have assumed if he had 
failed to act at the critical hour. I have not time to paint 
the picture in detail. It is sufficient to say that financial 
breakdown, economic breakdown, political chaos, knocked 
at the doors of Germany and other nations of central 
Europe, with incalculable consequences to the world as a 
whole. 

The economic frontiers of America have been flung far 
beyond the political boundaries of the Nation. Aside 
from the billions of dollars owed us by the several gov- 
ernments of Europe, aside from the billions of dollars 
which we have invested in Europe, we have in Europe 
to-day the outstanding market for American products. 
Sales to Europe even last year—a year of profound de- 
pression—amounted to almost $2,000,000,000. Sales to 
Europe over a period of years have almost equaled in 
value the total sales by America to all the rest of the world 
put together. America has a tremendous interest in the 
well-being of Europe. That interest, the interest in the 

reservation of present-day civilization as well, in my 
judgment, fully justified the moratorium proposed by the 
President and call for its ratification at this time. 

The proposal was made to meet the disaster which 
threatened in Germany.. It was made to give the period 
of a year to the economic recovery of the world. It was 
made to contribute to the forces of recuperation, both at 
home and abroad. To refuse to ratify it now would be 
to withdraw the hand extended in time of need. To re- 
fuse to ratify it now would be to extinguish the hope that 
it kindled, with all that that hope meant to the world. 

There is nothing, in my judgment, either mysterious or 
complicated in the moratorium proposal. It does not sug- 
gest cancellation. It does not suggest reduction. As 
amended in committee it expressly precludes both possi- 
bilities. It merely suggests deferred collection. It merely 
suggests that we accord to our debtor nations in Europe 
the same consideration that any one of us might accord 
to individual debtors in difficult times—E-rtracts, see 7, 
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by Hon. Charles R. Crisp 


I HAD the privilege as well as the burden of serving on 
the American World War Debt Commission, and I 
know something of those settlements. Those settlements 
were extremely liberal and generous on the part of the 
United States. No country on earth has ever been as 

rous to its debtors as we were to our allied debtors. 

t commission took the position that it was going to 
fund debts according to capacity to pay, for, mak you, 
my colleagues, the debts owing to us were nothin; but the 
moral obligation or promise to pay on the part of foreign 
nations. If they did not keep that promise, what recourse 
had we? There was no court to which we could go and 


obtain a judgement. If they did not voluntarily pay, the 
only recourse was by the arbitrament of arms, the de- 
claration of war, and the sending of an army over. God 
forbid any such happening. This year, ?f there had been 
a collapse of Europe and there had been no moratorium, 
and had these European nations refused to pay their in- 
ternational debts—and it looks like they could not pay— 
what would have been your remedy as far as Germany is 
concerned? War would have been your only remedy. 

To my mind it would be, under existing conditions, 
calamitous to the world and to America if this resolution 
did not pass. However, I believe and always have believed 
that our allied debtors could pay, and I am expecting them 
to pay. 

The total amount of principal and interest due to date 
of funding of the American World War debts was $11,- 
522,354,000. Under the terms of the settlements to be 
paid over 62 years the interest amounts to $10,621,185,000, 
making the colossal total of $22,143,439.900. As a repre- 
sentative in Congress of the American reople, I can not 
sacrifice their interest by voting to scale down or cancel 
this honest, just debt owing us by responsible nations of 
the world. 

In my judgment, the Allies indebted to us could very 
easily meet the paymonts due the United States on account 
of war debts if they would enter into international agree- 
ments to reduce their military and naval establishments. 
The last available figures for a comparison between the 
amounts expended by the different countries for arma- 
ments and the amounts due by them to the United States 
were as of the year 1930. I include herein a statement 
of them: 

For debt to 
United States 


For arma- 
Country ments 
Belguim 
Czechoslovakia 
France 


250,000 

Total $243,712,000 

How much the world would gain, how much humanity 
would be benefited, what a relief it would be to the tax- 
payers of the earth if armaments could be reduced by 
international agreement ! If this could be done, the security 
of each nation would be the same, for armaments are 
comparative, and if each nation had a small military arma- 
ment its national protection would be relatively the same 
as if each had a large one, and at the same time the tax- 
payers of the world would be relieved of crushing tax 
burdens. 

What would be the practical effect of a cancellation of 
all war debts? It would be that the American taxpayer 
would have the burden of paying practically $16,000,000, 
000 and the citizens of other countries would be relieved 
oi tax burdens to meet war debts. Why do I say this? 
Our allies owe us, as a rule, more than their allies owe 
them. Therefore a general cancellation would relieve the 
Allies of a greater indebtedness to the United States than 
is owed to therm. I will give an illustration: France owes 

Continued on page 20 
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governments and citizens generally make fun of your Gov- 
ernment and mine for being so easy. And all agree that 
they do not propose to pay, and do not have to pay, their 
debts to this Government. “Finis la guerre” (the war is 
over) is the only argument or excuse given for Europe’s 
attitude to America. 

In this connection, permit me to say that since I have 
been a Member of Congress I have attended two important 
peace conferences in Europe as one of the representatives 
of this body, I have traveled all over Germany and many 
of the other nztions of the Old World. It has not been 
many months since I went up the beautiful Rhine River 
from Mainz to Cologne. With few exceptions, I received 
more cordial treatment in Germany than in any nation in 
Europe. I personally have no ill feeling toward Germany 
nor the German people; they are thrifty, progressive, and 
ambitious. But it has been amusing to me to hear col- 
leagues on this floor plead so appealingly for poverty- 
stricken Germany, many of whom have never placed their 
feet on German soil and know surprisingly little of con- 
ditions there. It is true that financial conditions are bad 
in Germany, but it is also true that they are critical in 
America. I say without fear of contradiction that con- 
ditions of the farmers of Germany are not as deplorable 
as are those of the farmers of the district I represent in 
Oklahoma. The great Rhine River is at this moment 
literally filled and jammed with seagoing and lighter 
cargoes, and the thousands of smokestacks up and down 
the Rhine are literally belching forth black smoke, show- 
ing that. industries of Germany are not at a standstill, as 
some would have you believe. 

Be it remembered that 51 per cent of the French debt 
and 74 per cent of the Italian debt was canceled in order 
that America might show her brotherly love and play the 
part of the Good Samaritan to those supposedly im- 
poverished nations. We were also told that it would be a 
valuable aid in helping France and Italy to prosper, and 
that their prosperity would be indirectly reflected in 
America, and that our magnanimity to France and Italy 
would mean a revival of business in the United States. 
Congress was also assured that France and Italy were 
to reduce their armaments of war. Both nations prospered 
to considerable extent by our overgenerous move, and 
neither nation feit obligated to keep faith with America. 
Did trade with either France or Italy improve—no; both 
nations went across to the cut-rate store—Russia—and 
began buying their cotton, their wheat, and other supplies 
that they were morally obligated to buy from the United 
States. Did either nation reduce its armaments of war? 
Oh, no; but, on the other hand, both France and Italy 
have decidedly increased their standing armies, their 
navies, and increased their appropriations for aircraft. In 
short, France and Italy took Uncle Sam, the big-hearted 
Santa Claus, on a “snipe hunt” and left him holding the 
sack. 

The pending bill, stripped of sentiment, camouflage, 
and misinformation, resolves itself into one simple ques- 
tion, as I see the picture: Will Uncle Sam be taken for 
another snipe hunt by another foreign government and 
be left holding the sack? 
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In conclusion, permit me to compliment the all-powerful 
Ways and Means Committee for adding section 5 to the 
bill, even though it is almost a meaningless section. It is 
a short and extremely mild statement of policy, giving 
notice to the Old World that the pending measure, when 
passed, does not necessarily mean that 
adopted a policy of absolute caanaatlaas. It is a beautiful 
little gesture, and gives those who, on the of Pa 
moment, promised th: President to support this bill, 
least one leg to stand on in protestations to foiuiieions 
that they are really opposed to ultimate cancellation. I 
can not in ats conscience s the moratorium, be- 
cause I am fully convinced that it is not a one S post- 
ponement we are voting on here to-day, but and abso- 
lutely cancellation. Be not deceived ; : you are siinply lift- 
ing these debts from the shoulders of Europe end trans- 
ferring them to the already weary backs of our American 
taxpayers of to-day as well as those of generations yet to 
come.—E-tracts, see 7, p. 32. - 


C 
by Hon. Claude V. Parsons 


WW: are facing an economic crisis as per- 
haps as ever faced America before. t I shall 
say will have no partisan import. It is not a time to play 
partisan politics. 

It is apparent from what has ired with reference 
to allied debt settlements in this Se oe for the past eight 
Germ that certain forces have been to connect 

rman reparations payments with alli ee 
It is a fact that cae @ the Atlantic oe a 
Europe discuss allied debt settlements only in terms as . 
affects the payment of German ee, 

America has had nothing to do with the Versailles 
treaty. We renounced all conquest and have ed 
nothing from Germany ee except the cost of the 
army of occupation followi e war. We have repeatedly 
renounced recognition of ‘Sun reparation payments 
and, regardless of what has been done across sea, it 
has been the policy of our Government to insist 
payment of allied debts to the United States, segura 
of any arrangements that may have been made relative 
to Germany’s payment to the Allies. 

But now in this year of economic turmoil in America, 
comes the present administration abandoning the position 
of its former chief and setting out on an unchartered sea 
of postpoiiement moratorium and ultimate cancellation. 

In order that we may have a foundation upon which to 
base a conclusion regarding not only allied debts but 
German reparation, it is necessary to include the payments 
adopted for Germany under the Young plan in 1928. 
These payments were to begin under date of September 
1, 1929, and continue for a period of 59 years. 

Let us examine these payments for a moment. 

payment for the year ending March 31, 1931, is 1707 : 
900,000 marks, and these payments increase for 
36 years. The payments until 15, 1949, inciude 

within the annuities the service of the German 7 per cent 
25-year external loan of 1924, which amounts to an aver- 
age of 61,800,000 marks annually. This security, of 
Continued on page 21 
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the United States under the funding agreement $4,025,- 
000,000. France has claims for war debts sgaint the Allies 
amounting to approximately $548,636,152. France also 
has a claim for some amount from Gei.nany on account 
of German reparations to be paid her; but a general can- 
cellation of debts would inure to her benefit to the amount 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. The United States 
cannot cancel her $16,000,000,000 owing American citi- 
zens who ho!d her bonds sold to obtain money to prosecute 
the war or to loan to our allies for the same purpose. 
Do not these bonds represent war debt? Do those in the 
United States who advocate cancellation favor canceling 
the $16,000,000,000 war debt bonds issued by the United 
States? I for one would never agree to any such sug- 
gestion, for the faith and honor of the American Govern- 
ment must ever remain inviolate. 

I am unalterably opposed to a revival of the American 
World War Debt Commission. I am opposed to reopening 
those settlements. I am opposed to scaling them down 
and I am opposed to canceling them. I think the best 
thing this Congress can do is to express an opinion and 
let the world know, let the international bankers of this 
country know, let all who advocate scaling them down 
know, and let the foreign governments know that there 
will be no reduction or cancellation of those debts, but 
that we expect them to be paid. If that knowledge is 
carried to them, I believe they will pay. 

I think if this resolution accomplished no other great 
purpose, though I think it does, if it carried along with 
it this notice to the world, it would be a great legislative 
act. 

When the foreign debt commissions arrived in the 
Pnited States, your commission stated that the settlements 
made had to be final settlements. When the first French 
commission, the Caillaiixx commission, came over here the 
American commission and that commission were unable to 
reach an agreement. Why? The Caillaux commission 
insisted on two conditions prior to making any agree- 
ment ; one that any agreement they might make to pay us 
must be dependent upon their receiving reparations from 
Germany, and if they failed to receive reparations from 
Germany they were not to pay us; and the other was the 
right to reopen the settlement for review after five years. 

The subcommittee of the American commission was 
composed of Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce 
and today the President of the United States, Mr. Mellon, 
Senator Smoot, and myself. We took the position we 
would not make any settlement that was not to be a final 
settlement, not privileged to be reopened, and I stand 
right there today, although some of those gentlemen have 
changed their opinion. 

France obtained from the United States after the 
armistice, for cash advances made to her after the armis- 
tice and for the sale of surplus war property, which was 
$400,000,000, practically $1,600,000,000 or $1,700,000,- 
000, and the settlement made with France, in effect, simply 
asked France to pay back to the United States the money 
she received from the United States after the armistice 
and for the property she bought after the armistice. The 
effect of that settlement is to cancel the billions she re- 
ceived from the United States while actual war was going 
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on, and every equity was extended her. She is not asked 
to pay back, under this settlement, funds obtained by her 
while the war was going on. France in her debt settle- 
ment owed us $4,025,000,000. The cash value of it on a 
414 per cent discount to-day is $2,010,000,000, or less than 
half, and she received as much after the war, plus the 
purchase price of war property, as the present cash value 
of her settlement. 

Now, these are the conditions. I am not going to agree, 
so far as I am concerned, to vote to revive the War Debt 
Commission or to reopen those settlements or to scale 
down those settlements or to cancel 

Right after the war Great Britain came voluntarily and 
freely and settled her debts on a generous basis, and if 
there can be any equity in a change as to any of them it 
is in the case of Great Britain. The other nations refused 
to come. They were repeatedly invited to come and they 
would not come, and, finally, the State Department took 
the position that they would not approve any international 
private loans to ary of these countries or their citizens 
until their public debt was funded, and then they came and 
these settlements were made, and they vary in percentage 
from that of England of 80 per cent on the dollar to that 
of Italy of a little less than 30 cents on the dollar, and 
France’s is a little less than 50 cents on the dollar. 


The distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mel- 
lon, made a speech the other day over the radio and said 
that these settlements were based on the capacity to pay, 
and that if the capacity to pay had changed they should 
be opened again to settlement on capacity to pay. 

If these settlements were reopened America will have 
to grant a further reduction. There is only one purpose, 
one object, and that is to scale them. 

I am opposed to Mr. Mellon’s position to-day, which is 
very different from what it was when the Caillaux com- 
mission was here. Then it was distinctly stated that no 
settlement would be made that was not a final settlement, 
and the capacity to pay was the basis of that settlement. 
—Enxtracts, see 7, p. 32. 
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by Hon. Harold McGugin 


Wwe I came to this session of Congress I was op- 
posed to the moratorium. The reason why I was 
opposed to it was because I believed that it directly 
benefited only the international bankers and the citizens 
who had investments in foreign loans. Last summer 
when the President wired the Members of Congress ask- 
in their position on the moratorium I replied that I 
should not be interested in the moratorium unless it was 
aSsociated with a program which would stabilize other 
lines of business as well as the investments in foreign 
securities. 
The message of the President to the Congress outlines 
a program which should aid and stabilize the financial 
structure of this country from Wall Street to Main Street. 
Aid for Federal land banks, a home-loan discount bank 
to give immediate relief to embarrassed savings banks 
and building and loan associations, a reconstruction cor- 
poration to handle credits and securities of all kinds until 
Continued «3 page 22 
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course, is pledged to the international bankers in such a 
way that they are assured of payments regardless uf what 
may happen to payments to our own Government. 

The last 22 annuities show a sharp decline in amount 
as compared with the preceding 37. This is on account 
of two reasons: First, the private loans to Germany have 
been provided for in the first 37 annuities, and, second, 
the allied debt payments to America during the last 22 
years are smaller, with a gradually decreasing amount 
annually, which shows conclusively that the international 
banks plan to get their private loans and the allied govern- 
ments plan to get their reparation payments in order to 
retire their debts to America. 

It has been said that this moratorium is for the benefit 
of the German peuple. Its purpose is to stabilize the eco- 
nomic structure of Germany in order to prevent collapse 
and chaos, which might lead this sturdy race of people 
into communism. Let us see if the events which have 
occurred on European shores, in which it is true, we have 
not officially participated, but to which we have been silent 
witnesses, are conducive to the stability of the German 
people and its economic program. The Dawes plan, 
adopted in 1924 at a conference at which the former Vice- 
President was chairman, and the Young plan, adopted in 
1928 at Geneva, at which Mr. Owen D. Young was chair- 
man, in addition to the indemnity laid down by the Ver- 
sailles treaty, has required of Germany a total indemnity 
of more than $36,000,000,000. If this moratorium was 
shown to be as a chairtable act for the German people in 
order to stabilize their economic structure and personal 
morale, I for one would be ready to support it; but the 
contrary is true. When the Great War to end wars was 
closed we went to the peace conference with the noble 
idea that there were to be no indemnities invoked, no con- 
quest exacted, but the guiding hand of representative gov- 
ernment and democracy should govern the statesmen 
gathered around that conference table in setting the dis- 
putes which then existed upon the basis of fairness, equity, 
and justice. 

But the very moment that England, France, Italy, and 
Japan got their statesmen together they insisted upon ex- 
acting the largest indemnity and conquest that has ever 
been known in the history of man, and while we sat silently 
and complacently looked on, two of America’s greatest 
financial geniuses have aided and assisted in the division 
of spoils. Talk about wars to end wars—there can be no 
such application among nations, with the great burden of 
indemnity, impossible of payment, resting upon the 
shoulders of a disorganized, bankrupt, and defeated peo- 
ple. The Allies have not only not paid a single penny of 
thei: own revenue to us in the way of war debts, they 
have even tried to evade the payment to us of the actual 
moneys they have received from Germany in reparation 
payments, with the exception of England. 

Reparation payments are divided into two classes. First, 
unconditional annuities which can not be postponed and 
conditional annuities which may be postponed. To show 
how much France is assisting in stabilizing Germany in 
the scheme of moratorium, let me quote again from the 
message of the French Government in its reply to Mr. 
Hoover : 
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To suspend the Longe by Germany of the uncon- 
ditional annuity, while admitting that the Young plan 
placed with the public should continue to be served, would 
go directly against a fundamental principle. The (French) 
Government then considers that a moral interest of the 
first order is attached to this: That even during the delay 
provided for by President Hoover the payment of the un- 
conditional annuity should not be altered in any way. 

Therefore, it is clear that, in spite of the moratorium 
that may be granted France and the Allies on their debts 
to us, the French insist upon the payment of Germany’s 
unconditional annuity of 673,000,000 marks. This sum, 
after being collected in taxes from the German people 
and placed in the International Bank of Settlements, is to 
be reloaned to the German Railway Co. The expressed 
provision in the moratorium divides the German payment 
for 1931 into 10 equal annual instalments of more than 
$40,000,000 each, plus interest at the rate of 314 per cent, 
this amount to be added annually to Germany’s future 
payments of more than $400,000,000, pea 4 maki: 
Germany’s payment to the Allies next year $4. 000,000. 
If Germany is unable to pay $400,000,000 in 1931, how 
can she be expected to pay $454,000,000 in 1932, in 1933, 
and so forth, down through the years? 

It is not only apparent but it is as clear as the radiance 
of the sun itself that Germany will never be able to meet 
these payments, and that our position now based upon 
the moratorium in reference to German reparation means 
continued postponement and ultimate cancellation. The 
President of the United States and the great Secretary 
of the Treasury can not escape such an implication. 

Having established a basis for the consideration of allied 
debt payments, let us see what the settlément was n 1923, 
what the payments have been in the past eight years, and 
ascertain if we may, whether or not the allied nations 
have lived up to their obligations made to America when 
this Nation cast its lot in the greatest war of history and 
proposed to not only furnish materials and the sinews of 
war but the very lifeblood of the Nation itself. Their 
representatives sent to us on those patriotic occasions in 
1917 promised payment in cash and in kind for every 
dollar which we loaned to them across the sea. Let us 
see how well they have met that obligation. 

The total funded principal and interest was $11,565,- 
093,885. The total payments that have been made to date 
on principal and interest amount to $2,627,580,897.72. 
Amount of principal paid amounts to only $443,310,743.87. 
I wish to call your attention to the interest rate paid by 
foreign governments on these loans. Greece pays the 
smallest rate of interest of 0.25 of 1 per cent; Italy pays 
0.405 of 1 per cent; Yugoslavia 1.03 per cent ; and France 
1.64 per cent. The other nations’ rate of interest range 
from 1.79 per cent to 3.327 per cent. While the interest 
rate on United States Government bonds have been from 
3% per cent to 4% per cent, which the taxpayers in 
America have been paying during the past 13 years, the 
foreign governments are paying us a rate of interest far 
less than our own taxpayers contribute to our own Gov- 
ernment. 

France, who has gold reserves of $2,534,000,000, com- 
pared with the United States gold reserves of $3,303,- 
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property values return to a more normal value, together 
with the moratorium, should stabilize our entire financial 
system, which is tottering. 

The President in his message advised the Congress that 
a few weeks since the huge sum of $250,000,000 was 
weekly being withdrawn from the banks in currency and 
hidden away. If this situation had continued for 20 weeks 
the entire $5,000,000,000 in circulation and outside of the 
Federal Treasury would have been withdrawn from 
American banks. Such a condition would have closed 
every bank in America, from the largest to the smallest. 
The chaos which would follow such a situation no man 
can comprehend. The time has come for quick and ef- 
fective action upon the part of the Government. The 
Government is the only possible institution in America 
which can meet this emergency. The immediate and vital 
needs of the Nation demand that the Congress act with 
posthaste and lay aside until a later date partisan bickering 
and personal animosity. 

As to the moratorium, no man has less use for the in- 
ternational bankers and their conduct in making foreign 
loans than have I. When they made these loans they were 
far more interested in brokerage fees than in safe security. 
For several years they have been running the banking busi- 
ness of the country in a high-handed manner. They have 
been instrumental in ventralizing the banking systern and 
the wealth of the country until the Government can not 
permit these New York banks to go broke without carry- 
ing down with them the banks throughout the Nation. 

No matter what these international bankers made in the 
past, they do not have the money at this time. Their profits 
have been book profits and have vanished. I call atten- 
tion to the selling prices of the stock in these banks. The 
stock in the Chase National Bank has gone from a top 
of $893 in 1928 down to $40 on November 30, 1931, and 
on down to $31 Saturday, December 12 of this year. The 
value of the stock in this bank decreased 25 percent dur- 
ing 12 days. The stock of the National City Bank of 
New York has fallen from a top of something like $650 
a share to $51 a share on November 30 of this year, and 
to $41 a share on December 12 this year. The stock of 
this bank decreased 20 per cent within 12 days. 

No man in Congress has any idea that the interest is 
going to be paid on these foreign loans, whether Congress 
approves or disapproves the moratorium. Congressional 
approval or disapproval of the moratorium can have no 
other effect than possibly to stabilize or further to de- 
moralize an already tottering world-wide banking system. 

The President has submitted a general program to the 
Congress which will stabilize the banking and business 
conditions in America from New York City to Elk City, 
if indeed it is possible to accomplish that much needed 
and desired . I take it that Secretary Mellon was 
apprised of the contents of the President’s message before 
it was sent to the Congress. Since that message includes 
Federal Government’s support for frozen credits down 
to deposits in closed banks, it is an unconditional sur- 
render on the part of centralized wealth. It is an 
admission by big business that it can not be saved valtin 
individual business is saved. If we from 
rural sections may quickly realize that small business can 


not be stabilized if big business completely and abruptly 
fail, then there is some promise that America is on the 
highway leading to the land of hope. 

I regret exceedingly that partisanship is running so 
high in the debate on the moratorium. If it must be viewed 
in a partisan sense, I should ask the question: Which 
party and which administration is deserving of the more 
censure, the party and administration which can not col- 
lect the interest on some worthless foreign debts or the 

rty and administration which granted these worthless 
ons to foreigr countries? There has never been a day 
since these loans were made that the United States could 
collect them. When these loans were made the Wilson 
administration evidently thought they were virtually 
worthless and would never be paid. At least, that ad- 
ministration did not go to the trouble of so much as 
obtaining a written I. O. U. for them. 


I am not here to criticize the making of those loans. I 
assume that the Wilson administration made them u 
the theory that it was absolutely necessary for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to lend this money to a war- 
impoverished Europe in order that a world-wide banking 
structure might again be reestablished. It seems apparent 
that this administration is foregoing the interest on these 
loans for another year upon the theory that it is neces- 
sary to do so in order to try to preserve a world-wide 
banking structure. I do not assume for a moment that 
Woodrow Wilson made these loans for the purpose of 
throwing away the money of the American people. I do 
not assume for a moment that Herbert Hoover is fore- 
going the receipt of the interest on these loans for the 
purpose of beating the taxpayers of the United States 
out of something they might otherwise receive. 


The Government of the United States at this moment 
must either take its choice in letting the liquidation go on 
or step into the breach, and endeavor to check it. The 
executive branch of the Government has chosen to take 
the course of endeavoring to check the liquidation. It is 
now squarely up to the to make the last and 
final decree as to whether the liquidation shall go on or 
use the full power of the Government of the United 
States to endeavor to check the liquidation. ‘his is a 
choice between two evils; it is the choice between two 
very expensive burdens. Probably no man knows which 
of these evils is the lesser and which of these burdens is 
the lighter. 


If the liquidation goes on it would seem that general 
ay of the financial and industrial world is inevi- 
table. 

If the liquidation on, it simply means forcing the 
financial and industrtal + world eax to the present bank- 
rupt level of agriculture and other raw products. The 
standard of agriculture is about 40 per cent below the 
pre-war standard. Liquidation means ing down the 
industrial and financial world to 40 per cent the pre- 
war level. That means wholesale cutting and slashing of 
wages, increased unempl and other human misery 
in untold proportions. Maybe that is the way out of it; 
Se te ee 
be a parity between ices of raw products of the 
mine and of the farm the prices of the products of 
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000,000, seeks now to have her debt payments postponed 
for one year. France has the largest supply of gold in 
the world with the exception of the United States, and her 
supply grew from $1,660,000,000 in April, 1930, to 
$2,534,000,000 in October, 1931. America’s gold supply 
was reduced from $4,632,000,000 in August, 1931, to 
$3,903,000,000 in October, 1931. Most of the reduction 
in gold reserves in the United States during the months 
of September and October this year went to France. 

In other words, France withdrew in gold credits in the 
United States about $720,000,000 during September and 
October. The records show that France has to her credit 
in this country at the present time about $600,000,000. 
Can any Member of the House who represents a con- 
stituency of distressed people, with thousands of them un- 
employed and hundreds of them literally starving to death, 
conscientiously vote to renounce the payment of debts 
to this country when one of the debtors—France—has 
more than half a billion dollars on deposit in the banks of 
this country? 

But Mr. Mellon tells us that the English treasury is in a 
deplorable condition. That the pound sterling is 47 per 
cent below par; that if England pays us at this time, it 
will take 47 per cent more sterling or goods in kind to 
satisfy the debt. In America there are thousands of 
farmers and hundreds of thousands of home owners who 
now. have their farms and home plastered with mortgages, 
contracted at a time when prices and wages were high, 
and who are now being called upon to pay this indebted- 
ness in cash and in kind with the bounty not at 47 per cent, 
as Mr. Mellon says the British must pay, but with a 
bounty of 75 per cent. I can not make consistent my 
position in voting for the moratorium. I would not repre- 
sent the spirit of my constituents when I refuse to accept 
the debt from allied governments, and thereby add to the 
taxpayers’ already heavy burden extra taxation to make up 
the deficit. There is already a deficit of a billion dollars 
in the Treasury of the United States, and it is generally 
predicted that another billion will be added during the 
next year. This deficit must be made up by the taxpayers 
of this country or by floating bonds which must ultimately 
be paid with interest. 

They tell us to vote for the moratorium now, and that 
next year we will serve notice on Europe that she must 
stand on her own responsibility and meet her obligations. 
I for one, am ready to announce, that so far as I am con- 
cerned, she must stand on her own responsibility and meet 
her obligations now. We are told, and it has not been 
denied that many of these nations already have on deposit 
in this country the credits to pay their debt. The amount 
is about $252,000,000. The argument has been made that 
unless we postpone the payment of this amount that the 
financial structure of Europe will crumble. If the financial 
structure of Europe is only $252,000,000 strong to-day 
she will crumble before another year, and we should ac- 
ept the money now or else we may run the risk of losing 
it in the future, but I do not believe that Europe is in that 
sad finaneial plight. If these nations, who are our largest 
debtors, can spend $1,500,000,000 on armaments, they are 
in no way near the brink of financial collapse and disaster. 


Military expenditures of big four powers for fiscal year 1930-31 
Great 


Britain France 30,000 

Strength of army _ 208,573 600,987 151 
Cost of army. ..$275,084,385 $280,943,884 $239,815,419 $119,132,877 
Cost of air force 96828072 90734080 42105051 33276000 

ost of air force A, 

Total cost .... 649,991,755 474,897,964 363,460,350 250,601,721 
America holds the key to the entire situation for forcing 
disarmament throughout the world. She holds the purse 
strings of the universe. If America, ome a strong 
virile administrative leader, would say to Europe that 
when you disarm and curtail your military expenditures, 
we will be ready to talk postponement and moratorium, we 
absolutely would force not only peace in E but peace 
throughout the world, and save from the wreck of military 
preparedness sufficient funds to retire -Yied debts not in 
62 years but in 25 years. The peace of the world is at 
stake and you can not divorce it from consideration in 
connection with allied debt settlements or the moratorium. 


In spite of all the gifts and charity we have bestowed 
upon Europe, I for one would be willing to continue the 
process if through that channel we can force disarmament 
and bring peace and contentment to a distracted and de- 
moralized civilization. I would be willing to vote for the 
moratorium if we were assured that a reduction in arma- 
ments for twice that amount would come from the leaders. 
across the sea, but we have no such cherished hopes. The 
war clouds are gathering in the Far East. Just the other 
day it was stated in the press that France is seeking to 
assume world-power domination, that Britain has enjoyed 
unchallenged for three and a half centuries. Nobody can 
tell what a year may- bring forth. We fought the last 
war to make the world safe for democracy, aud America 
furnished 4,000,000 men, materials, and the money. Let 
the Chief Executive place our in the position it 
ought to occupy in not only icneaiie but in forcing 
peace through the moratorium and I am ready to follow 
his leadership. In that enviable position I desire to see 
placed my beloved America.—E-xtracts, see 7, p. 32. 
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I shall not point out particular countries, and I am not 
trying to be offensive to any of them, but it is silly for a 
European power ownirig far-flung colonies, holding lands 
all around the circuit of the globe, with museums stuffed 
with art treasures worth millions and millions in money, 
to say to us, “The exchange is against us; our currency 
is depreciated ; we can not pay America.” 

I do aot favor the revival of the War Debts Commis- 
sion. It cam have only one result, and that is a further 
reduction of the amounts due to the United States. No- 
body suggests that we shall review those debts with a 
view to finding an increased capacity to pay on the part 
of any debtor. 

Every one of the debt-settlement agreements contains 
a provision aiiowing a postponement for a year or two at 
the request of any debtor nation. Every one of them 
contains a provision to take care of an emergency in the 
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from page 22 


industry. It is to be hoped that a checking of the liquida- 
tion will bring these raw products up to some sort of 
a parity with industry rather than dragging industry and 

: down to the present low level of agriculture and 


We should not be in this present situation if from 1919 
to 1929 industry and finance had exercised a fair, decent, 
and equitable s gard for the raw products of the farm 
and of the mine. 

If the liquidation can be checked, the President’s plan 
should check it. I do not believe that the Government is 
going to be able to do it with any $2,000,000,000. I should 
sooner think that in the end it will be nearer $10,000,- 
000,000. Industry and finance must pay the bill. They 
must either pay it as they are now paying it through the 
inescapable demand of the economic law to liquidate, or 
pay it through taxes necessary to pay the expenses of the 
Government in its effort to check the liquidation. There 
is no right way, in the sense of an easy way, out of this 
depression. It is the case of getting out of it the best that 
we can. 

I do not firmly believe, I only hope, that the President’s 
program, if accepted by the Congress, will check the 
cruel liquidation. I can not say that wisdom and judg- 
ment prompt this hope. It may only be a vain human 
struggle to avoid the human suffering which will be the 
inevitable consequence of a continuation of the present 
liquidation under the economic law.—Ezxt., see 6, p. 32. 
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of the next few months. The Congress should be in a 
position, th a commission created by it and com- 
posed in part of its own members, to ascertain what the 
facts actually are and to deal with these new problems 
as they arise. 

It is with such thoughts as these in mind that the 
President recommended the recreation of the World War 
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affairs of the debtor country. We do not need to recreate 
any debt commission; we do not need to revise those 
agreements to give them relief from a temporary 
emergency. If there had not been the moratorium, Ger- 
many would have gone to smash and everybody knew it; 
and that is why we all, regardless of party, approved 
what was done at that time. And if the French had been 
a little bit quicker in falling into line with it we would 
have felt the benefits of it much more than we have; but 
as it was, it saved Germany from bankruptcy last July. 

Of course, the Germans want the reparations payments 
canceled ; the French want their debt canceled ; everybody 
wants his debt canceled; we as individuals would like to 
see our debts canceled ; and foreign governments are going 
to keer) on asking for cancellation so long as our unwise 
statements lead them to think there is any possibility of 
getting it. That is what I want to protest against. There 
is no reason why we should not have hope of collecting 
those debts, and we will collect them, and will do so much 
sooner when we quit giving encouragement to the foreign 
debtor governments by implying that we do not expect 
them to pay. 

The fact is—that we do expect them to pay; that we 
regard their promise as we would regard our own promise, 
as one that was made in all sincerity and with the ex- 
pectation of fulfillment. I firmly believe that they can 
pay; I firmly believe that they will pay, if we in Congress 
will, once for all, put our foot down on the propaganda for 
cancellation or for postponement. There is no reason why 
we should not be paid. In the debt settlements we made 
we have been g’- --ous beyond anything that history 
shows. We have torgiven our former allies practically 
every cent that was advanced to them before the armistice. 

So far as Great Britain goes, I have oftentimes been 
told that we were bearing hardly upon Great Britain; I 
have been told that by British people, who said there never 
could be any real friendship between us and them so long 
as we were extorting payment on the British debt. When 
remarks like that are made we ought instantly to reply, 
“You are not paying us one cent out of taxation; the 
British treasury is not suffering one single farthing by its 
payments to us, because for every cent that is being paid 
to us by the British a corresponding cent is coming in 
from the Continent on similar intergovernmental debts.” 
Not one penny of British taxation comes to the United 
States under these debt-settlement agreements. Let us 
keep that in mind, and use it for a retort to some of those 
who imply we are playing “Uncle Shylock” to our loyal 
friendly allies. ; 

I see no necessity for the re-creation of the War Debts 
Commission, and I think its re-creation might be followed 
by very unfortunate results. For that reason I myself do 
not approve the suggestions.—E-rtracts, see 5, p. 32. 
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The 72nd Congress--Now in Session 





Duration March 4, 1931-March 4, 1933. First Session Convened December 7, 1931 





In the Senate 
Membership 
Total—% 


47 Republicans 47 Democrats 


1 Farmer-Labor 
1 Vacancy 


Presiding Officer 


President: Charles Curtis, R. 
Vice-President of the United States 


Floor Leaders 


Minority Leader 
Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., D. 


Majority Leader 
James E. ¥/atson, Ind., R. 





In the House 
Membership 
Total—435 


214 Republicans 218 Democrats 


1 Farmer-Labor 
2 Vacancies 
Presiding Officer 


Speaker: John N. Garner, D. 
Member of the House from Texas 


Floor Leaders 


Majority Leader 
Henry T. Rainey, Ill, D. 


Minority Leader 
Bertrand H. Snell, N. Y., R. 





Paragraph News of Action by 72nd Congress 





>) the fourteen days it 
was in session before recessing for the Christmas holidays, 
Congress passed a resolution putting into effect the one- 
year moratorium on foreign debts; a bill appropriating 
$200,000,000 to meet the requirements of the veterans 
adjusted compensation (soldier bonus) and an emergency 


‘authorizing the appropriation of $100,000,000 for the 


Federal Land Banks. 

General legislation was held up in the House awaiting 
the organization of the regular standing committees. The 
change in the control of the House from Republican to 
Democratic hands necessitated a general reorganization of 
the committees, since the Democrats have not only to add 
more members to their representation on each committee, 
being in the majority, but also they must select the chair- 
men. 

In the case of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which had to meet to consider the moratorium, prompt 
appointments were made. This was also done in the case 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, which con- 
sidered the Federal Farm Bank bill and the Committee 
on Appropriations, which handied the soldier bonus ap- 
propriations. These two committees are not yet fully 
organized. 

In the Senate the fight over the President Pro Tempore 
occupied a good deal of time but did not interfere with 
any legislation necessary to be passed. The Senate com- 
mittee did not have to be organized, but there were a num- 


From December 7 to December 22, 1931 
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ber of changes and additions to be made. They were 
completed on December 14. 

Hearings were begun by the Committee on Finance 
pursuant to the Johnson resolution for the investigation of 
private American loans to foreign governments. 

Most of the important legislation, however, was held 
in obeyance until after the holidays. 

Leaders of both parties are engaged in ing their 
forces on those questions which have political significance 
as they are anxious to know as nearly as possible how 
they stand on important measures before going into battle. 

In the meantime a preliminary listing of important 
measures, under subject headings, is given below, with 
their tentative status when Congress recessed on Decem- 
ber 22. 


ak a bill R Pe selena ke ieee: 
passed the bill (H. R. in ta- 
tive Henry B. Steagall, Ala., D., chairman-elect of the 
Committee on ing and Cu , authorizing the 
appropriation of $100,000,000 as additi capital for 
Federal Land Banks, to be used for agricultural loans. 
This is the fret of Se owe St et ee 
ures recommended resident Hoover and agreed upon 
ional leaders of both parties after conferences 

with the President on December 18. 
The bill provides that the $100,000,000 shall be available 
to the 12 Federal Land Banks on application, to the Fed- 
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eral Farm Loan Board, subject to the Board’s approval. 
The Federal Land Banks must carry to their reserves 
semi-annually 50 per cent of their net earnings until such 
reserves equal its outstanding capital stock before pay- 
ing any dividends. The Farm Loan Association are re- 
quired to apply 20 per cent of this net earnings to build 
up their reserves. Provision is made in the bill for ex- 
tensions of delinquent loans in the discretion of the Farm 
Board, but such extension is not compulsory. 

Many suggestions for aid to agriculture are pending 
in both Houses of Congress and will occupy a prominent 
part in the session’s deliberations. 

The first item on the program is the arrival, on the 
part of the House and Senate leaders, at a decision as to 
whether to investigate the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
The early trend of opinion among Senators and Repre- 
sentatives is that if the Farm Board is to be investigated 
the grain and cotton cooperatives, and, in fact, these 
entire trades should be investigated also. This has, to 
a certain extent, dampened the ardor of some of these 
who have been demanding the investigation of the Farm 
Board, with the result that there is some doubt as to 
whether the investigation will be pushed. A definite de- 
cision will be reached immediately after the holidays. 

The three principal farm organizations—the National 
Grange, the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America, generally known as the Farmers’ Union, and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation—have agreed on 
a program of farm relief. They have united in a pro- 
posal that an act should be passed providing both for 
farm debentures, the plan of the National Grange, and 
the equalization fee, the plan of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, with the provision that the Federal Farm Board 
shall have discretion to decide when to put either of 
these provisions into effect regarding a given crop. This 
promises to be the subject of one of the liveliest contests 
of the session. 

The agricultural interests are anxious, also, to have the 
Secretary of Agriculture given more power in the restric- 
tion of future trading. They are also interested in a 
money stabilization program, but that phase of their pro- 
gram will develop later in the session. 


Banking W rx the exception of the bill 
authorizing the appropriation of $100,000,000 for use by 
the Federal Land Banks (see Agriculture, above) no 
action was taken by Congress on banking Legislation 
prior to the holiday recess. The first report of the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, authorized to investigate the entire ing situa- 
tion, is expected in January. The House Committee on 
Banking and Currency had not been organized when Con- 
gress recessed. 

A horde of bills on all phases of banking have been 
introduced but until the committees settle down for the 
session no definite information will be available as to 
what legislation regarding the banking problem will re- 
ceive first consideration. In the December 1931 number 
of the The Dicest the banking situation and prospects 
for legislation on it were fully set forth. 


Economy Recommenpations for econ- 
omy in virtually all branches of the Government have been 
made by President Hoover in addition to those already 
put into practice. Economy plans will take the form of 
retrenchments all along the line, so far as the executive 


departments are concerned. They are discussed 
President in his budget message as well as in his 
to Congress and will be reflected in action 
committee on appropriations of the House and the 
in preparing the annual supply bills. To what extent net 
economy will be effected in the face of the enormous 
propriations requested in the innumerable relief bills that 
already have been introduced remains to be seen. 


Free 


Foreign Loans Own December 9, Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson, Calif., R., introduced a resolution (S. 
Res. 19) for the investigation by the Senate Committee on 
Finance, of the sale of foreign bonds znd securities in the 
United States. The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Audit and Control, reported back and adopted 
by the Senate on December 10. 

The text of the Johnson resolution follows: 

“Resolved, That the Finance Committee of the Senate 
be, and it is hereby authorized, empowered and directed, 
to investigated the sale, flotation and allocation by banks, 
banking institutions, corporations or foreign bonds or 
securities in the United States ; and particularly to investi- 
gate and ascertain. 

“(a) Whether or not any banks, banking institutions, 
corporations or individuals engaged in the banking busi- 
ness in the United States have as representatives or fiscal 
agents of any foreign governments, or otherwise, sold, 
floated or allocated in the United States securities, 
evidences of indebtedness or bonds of any foreign govern- 
ment, and, if so, at what prices such securities, bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness have been sold or allocated 
and what sums, if any, have been received by the in- 
dividual, corporation or bank so selling or allocating as 
percentage, bonus, remuneration or commission for such 
sale or allocation. 

“(b) The amount of foreign governmental securities, 
bonds or other evidences of indebtedness held by banks, 
corporations or individuals doing a banking business in 
the United States, or by the Federal Reserve banks or 
board, including those securities, bonds or other evidences 
of indebtedness issued not only by foreign governments 
but by foreign governmental subdivisions and banks of 
issue and foreign municipalities, together with the names 
of the owners or holders of such foreign securities, bonds 
or other evidences of indebtedness, the time and manner 
of acquisition and the prices paid therefor. = 

“(C) The amount of foreign securities or bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness issued by foreign indus- 
trial associations or corporations owned or held 7 banks 
or corporations or individuals doing a ane usiness 
in the United States, together with the names of the hold- 
ers thereof and the manner and circumstances of their 
acquisition. 

“(D) The terms and conditions upon which all of the 
said securities, bonds or other evidences of indebtedness 
have been acquired, and the amounts paid therefore by any 
of the said banks owning or holding them.” 

The object of the Johnson resolution is to clear up the 
situation regarding private loans from America in financial 
institutions or individuals to foreign governments, it being 
generally charged that the movement for revision or can- 
cellation of foreign intergovernmental debts owed the 
United States is being urged by international banking in- 
terests to protect their private loans to foreign govern- 
ments, municipalities and other institutions. 
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Pursuant to the adoption of the Johnson resolution the 
Senate Committee on Finance began hearings on Decem- 
ber 18 when Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan and 
Company, and Charles A. Mitchell, chairman of the Board 
of the National City Bank of New York, appeared for 
questioning. 

It is expected that the committee will call practically 
all the prominent bankers in the country who have had 
anything to do with the sale of foreign securities or bonds 
in the United States. 


Motor Buses Tue bill for Federal regula- 
tion of motor buses which had been referred back to the 
Committee on Commerce by the Senate at the end of the 
last session of Congress, having been passed by the House, 
is being held up pending action by the Senate on the 
Couzens resolution for the appointment of a special com- 
mission to study the railroad problem. 

Inasmuch as the proposal is to place motor buses doing 
interstate business under the control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the whole bus problem is con- 
sidered to be more or less involved with the railroad prob- 
lem. (See Railroads). 


Maes Sheets Own December 17 the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress the following message on Muscle 
Shoals : 

“In my message to the Senate on March 3 last return- 
ing without my approval Senate Joint Resolution No. 49, 
I suggested that as the solution of the Muscle Shoals 
— was a matter of major interest to the States of 

ennessee and Alabama these States should set up a 
commission of their own representatives to cooperate with 
a like commission appointed by me to consider the dis- 
position of the Muscle Shoals project. 

“On March 20, 1931, the Legislature of the State of 
Tennessee passed the accompanying resolution which was 
approved by the Governor on March 23, 1931. Under 
this resolution Mercer Reynolds, Vance Alexander and 
W. A. Caldwell were appointed members of the commis- 
sion. As Mr. Alexander and Mr. Caldwell were unable 
to serve, the Governor subsequently appointed J. F. Porter 
and R. O. Moore to fill the vacancies. 

“On June 30, 1931, the Assembly of Alabama 
the accompanying resolution, which was approved by the 
Governor on June 30, 1931, and under it S. F. Hobbs, 
Will Howard Smith, and W. F. McFarland were appointed 
members of the commission. On July 14, 1931, I ap- 
pointed Col. Harley B. Ferguson, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, Col. Joseph I. McMullen office of 
the Judge Advocate General, United States Army and 
Edward A. O’Neal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, as members of the Commission. 

“Hearings were held and after long consideration of 
the subject, the Commission rendered to me a unanimous 


’: report which I now transmit for the consideration-of the 


Congress. 

“In addition to the report the Commission has prepared 
a brochure showing the evidence on which its recom- 
mendations are based. This I also transmit for the in- 
formaticn of the Congress.” 

The following extracts from the report of the Com- 
mission, as transmitted to Congress by the President, set 
forth its recommendations: ; 

“It has been the aim of the Muscle Shoals Commission 


to perfect a plan for operating Muscle Shoals which will : 

“1. Be consistent with the peace-time of the 

eae Defense Act under which Muscle was 
t. 

“2. Be in accordance with present-day scientific and 
engineering knowledge and practice. 

“3. Be in keeping with the best interests of the two 
States—Alabama and Tennessee—to which the Tennessee 
River as a natural resource justly belongs. 

“4, Abide by American political and economic principles. 

“The consideration of the Commission has been guided 
also by national acceptance of the principle that Muscle 
Shoals has been dedicated to agriculture. 


“There is ample precedent for the Commission’s con- 
sideration of fertilizer manufacture at Muscle Shoals, but 
heretofore thought has been confined to the production 
of nitrogen at the two nitrate plants, built when the art 
of nitrogen fixation was new. Not only has the art ad- 
vanced greatly in the last 10 years, but the production 
of synthetic nitrogen has been increased to a point where 
it dominates the world market and productive capacity is 
far greater than consumption. This means that nitrogen 
for fertilizer production, for the present at least; can be 
ee at less than the cost of making it at Muscle 

s. 

“The Commission finds, however, that other develop- 
ments of the last decade still make it possible to consider 
fertilizer production at Muscle Shoals. One of these is the 
use of the electric furnace for producing phosphoric acid. 
Another is the advancement of the art of ing ferti- 
lizers of high concentration. A third is the growing ap- 
preciation by agriculturists of the advantages of such fer- 
tilizers, and the recognition of the need of scientific re-, 
search and experimental practice for the improvement of 
soil fertility. 

“With the belief that a proper and altogether advan- 
tageous opportunity for the use of Muscle Shoals has been 
found in these several related factors, the Commission 
recommends that the lease for the property require quan- 
tity production of commercial fertilizers of higher con- 
centration than are now commonly used by farmers. It 
is recognized that extensive realization of this provision 
of the lease will and should take place gradually, there- 
by permitting proper adaptation by industry and the 
farmer. 

“The commission also foresees the need for oe 
tation in the production and use of high plant-food fer- 
tilizers to the farmers, and it believes that this great work 
can be accomplished well and adequately with money re- 
ceived by the Government from Muscle Shoals. 

“As a premise second only to the devotion of Muscle 
Shoals to agriculture, the Commission recognizes the obli- 
gation of the Federal Government to the people of the 
Tennessee Valley. For their benefit it proposes a lease 
which will provide power for use by manufacturers of . 
chemicals, as well as by States, counties, and municipali- 
ties.” —See 8, p. 32. 

In the meantime Senator George W. Norris, Nebr., R., 
has reintroduced in the Senate his resolution for Govern- 
ment operation of the Muscle Shoals project. This is the 
same as Senate Joint Resolution 49 of the Seventy-first 
Congress, which President Hoover vetoed. The Norris 
resolution is expected to be reported by the committee on 
Agriculture and to receive consideration in the Senate. - 
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The line-up on the President's plan and the Norris plan 
will develop later in the session. 


on Renewep efforts for a tariff 
on oil to protect the domestic producers will be made 
during this session of Congress. The House Committee 
on Ways and Means is expected, however, to consider 
taxation before it reaches any tariff measures. Advocates 
of a tariff on oil have been encouaged by a recent report 
of the U. S. Tariff Commission setting forth the dif- 
ferences in cost of oil production at home and abroad 
and are preparing to press their claims before the Ways 
and Means Committee at the first opportunity. 


Railroads Own December 9 Senator 
James M. Couzens, Mich., R., chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce introduced a resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 3) for the appointment of a special commission com- 

of Senators, Representatives and appointees of the 
President of the United States to investigate the general 
railroad situation with a view to recommending legislation. 
The resolution was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and was reported by that committee on 
December 10. It was then referred to the Committee on 
Audit and Control for a report on the proposed costs of 
the investigation provided for in the resolution. This 
committee report was made on December 18 and the 
resolution was placed on the calendar. 

On December 21 Senator Couzens appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, which was 
considering the bill for the creation of a Government 
Finance Corporation, in opposition to the provision of the 
bill authorizing loans by the proposed corporation to rail- 
roads. Senator Couzens took the position that the rail- 
roads be given financial aid as under the Transportation 
Act of 1920. This would mean the rewriting of the pro- 
visions of the 1920 act into the proposed Finance Cor- 
poration Act. Senator Couzens pointed out that there 
was still $314,000,000 remaining in the revolving fund 
carried under the original transportation act. A revival 
of the act by legislation would be necessary since it con- 
tained a two year limit on applications for loans. 

Senator Couzens expressed the opinion that the pro- 
posed new finance corporation would have enough work 
to do without having to render aid to the railroads when 
they could be taken care of by other means. 

Daniel E. Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, told the committee that the railroads have more 
than a billion dollars of securities coming due and that 
to go into the open market under existing conditions for 
money would place a heavy burden on the cost of trans- 
portation. 


Reorganization of Govern- 

ment Departments Tuts question has been under 
consideration by the White House and Congress for more 
than ten years. A special joint committee of the Senate 
and House worked out a reorganization plan several years 
ago but it was never put into effect. 

President Hoover has been working on the problem and 
announced in his annual message to Congress on Decem- 
ber 8 that a special message containing his recommenda- 
tions on the subject would be sent to ; 


oe Ow December 14 Senator 
* Smoot, Utah, R., introduced a bill (S. 1560) to author- 


ize and direct the Secretary of the Treasury to accept 
silver in payment of foreign debts. 

On the same day Senator Dill, Wash., D., introduced 
a bill (S. 1637) to create a United States mone con- 
ference committee, to be composed of 3 Senators, 3 Rep- 
resentatives and 3 appointees of the President to meet 
with representatives of foreign governments for the pur- 

of agreeing upon silver as a monetary basis and a 
Casts for world exchange. 

Several western Senators have discussed the silver 
problem on the floor since Congress met. The Smoot 
and Dill measures and all others relating to the silver 
problem are referred to the Committee on Finance which 
is expected to give them consideration after it has dis- 
posed of the emergency finance legislation agreed a 
y President Hoover and the Senate and House leaders 
as requiring prompt action. 


Texation Tue administration recom- 
mendations for taxes to raise additional revenues to meet 
the Treasury deficit are before Congress having been sent 
by the President with the budget message. ocratic 
leaders are preparing a tax program of their own which 
will be presented in the House in January. 

A full discussion of the tax problem will be presented 
in the February number of The Dicgst. 


Unemployment Insurance Own February 28, 1931, the 
Senate adopted a resolution introduced by Senator Robert 
F. Wagner, N. Y., D., for the appointment of a special 
committee to investigate the question of unemployment in- 
surance. Senators Felix Hebert, R. I., R., Otis Glenn, 
Ill, R., and Wagner were named members of the com- 
mittee, with Senator Hebert as chairman. Senators Hebert 
and Glen visited Europe during the summer months and 
made first hand investigations of various unemployment 
insurance systems in operation in foreign countries. In 
October the committee expects to make its report to the 
Senate in January. 

The Senate Committee on Manufacturers, of which 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, Wis., R., is chairman, has 
been holding hearings on Senator La Follette’s bill for 
the creation of a National Economic Council. While 
these hearings were not held to consider specifically the 
question of unemployment, that question being a phase 
of the general question of economics, was dealt with by 
various witnesses who a ed before the committee. 
These hearings have been concluded and Senator La Fol- 
lette is working on an amended draft of his bill for re- 
introduction in the Senate. 

Senator Wagner of New York is reintroducing a bill 
on unemployment insurance and various other Senators 
have presented measures looking to the same end. 

Many bills designed to prevent unemployment and to 
take care of the unemployed have been introduced in the 
House and are awaiting the organization of the House 
committees. 

Unemployment insurance promises to be one of the 
interesting controversial topics before Congress this ses- 
sion. Opinion among Senators and Representatives on the 
question of Federal action on unemployment insurance is 
divided into three phases: 

(1) That unemployment insurance is wholly a problem 
for private industry to work out and that neither the 
Federal Government nor state governments should have 
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anything to do with it. (2) That unemployment insurance 
should be worked out as between employer and employee 
without Government aid, but that a Federal law should 
be passed compelling its establishment. (3) That a 
Federal law should be passed compelling the establish- 
ment of unemployment insurance the cost to be partially 
defrayed out of government funds. 

Bills covering every phase of the question will be con- 
sidered by Senate and House Committees but until the 
committees begin to function it is impossible to obtain 
anything like a clear indication of the form this legisla- 
tion will finally take nor the trend of opinion on the sub- 
ject among Senators and Representatives. (This subject 
was the special feature of September number of The 
CONGRESSIONAL DiGEsT.) 


World Court Ow December 16 the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations considered the proposed 
adherence by the United States to the protocol of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, generally known 
as the Werld Court, and decided to postpone further con- 
sideration of it until pressing domestic matters are dis- 
posed of by the Senate. 

The meeting was held as the result of an agreement 
reached among committee members last winter when a 
motion to report the protocol to the Senate was lost be- 
cause of a tie vote, Senator Thomas J. Walsh, Montana, 
D., one of the leading World Court supporters in the 


Senate, being absent. Later it was agreed in the com- 
mittee that the matter should be considered at the first 
meeting of the committee to be held after the assembling 
of the Seventy-second 

In announcing the result of the committee’s action on 
December 16, Senator William E. Borah, Ida., R., chair- 
man, said that no vote record had been taken but that the 
concensus of the committee was that it was best to post- 
pone further action at this time. 

Adherence to the World Court was first proposed in 
1923. It finally came to a vote in the Senate in 1926 and 
was adopted with five reservations. The other nations 
adhering to the protocol modified one of the Senate 
reservations and consequently the matter has to come be- 
fore the Senate again for the acceptance or rejection of 
that modification. The question at issue is America’s right 
to refuse to have the Court pass upon any question in- 
volving American interests without American 
This was provided in one of the Senate reservations. 
This reservation was modified by the substitutions of 
what is known as the Root Formula and the Root rzodifi- 
cation is opposed by a number of Senators. 

Senator Borah, one of the leading opponents of ad- 
herence, has stated recently that he will be glad to have 
the protocol reported from committee and voted on by 
the Senate at this session. After the recent committee 
meeting he obtained the permission of the Senate to have 
the committee proceedings printed in order that they might 
be available in convenient form. 





New Congress Tackles Foreign Debt Problem 


Continued from page 13 


gress, the Concressionat Dicsst is printing in this issue 
extracts from the debates in both houses. While there 
was support for the moratorium resolution in the debates 
there was none for the President’s suggestion of further 
consideration of the debts. In their discussions, however, 


Senators and Representatives brought out the various 
viewpoints of the membership of both houses. A complete 
review of the foreign debt situation as it existed before 
wee convened is set forth in the Dicest for October, 





Polities 

















1. The science and art of 


ent; the science dealing with the organization, regelation, and adminis- 


governm 
tration of a State, in both its internal and external affairs; political science; also, formerly, that branch of 
ethics dealing with the ethical relations and duties of states or social organizations. 


2. The sheory or prestice of managing ov directing she affcive of PON GONG 5 
or dishonest 


political affairs, principles, convictions, opinions, sym. 


pathies, or the like; in a bad sense, 


management to secure the success of political candidates or parties Webster's New I: 
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Beacmwninc as a page boy in the 
office of the Clerk of the U. S. House of Representatives and 
finally rising to the position of Clerk, himself, William Tyler 
Page, of Marylan.’, on December 19, 1931, celebrated half a cen- 
tury of continuo: s service of the House. 

Studying in that great laboratory of actual experience, Mr. Page 
long since became recognized as one cf America’s outstanding 
authorities on parliamentary procedure and as possessing few 
equals and no superiors in his knowledge and understanding of 
the specific procedure of the Congress of the United States. 

In this initial article Mr. Page gives readers of the COoNGRES- 
SIONAL Dicest as axthoritetive outline of how a bill is passed 
through the two houses of Congress. Articles explaining in detail 
the stages through which a bill travels from its introduction in 
Congress to its signature by the President will follow in coming 
sumbers of the ConGrEssIONAL Dicest. 


Introduced Tue process followed when 
a measure is introduced in the House may be briefly de- 
scribed. The bill is first dropped, let us say, by Mr. X 
into a basket on the clerk’s desk known as “the hopper.” 
The Speaker’s clerk goes through the batch of new bills 
and assigns the X bill to the committee having jurisdiction. 
The bill is numbered and proper records are made of its 
introduction and the bill is sent to the Government Print- 
ing Office, where a number of copies of it are struck off. 
The copies are deposited in the ument Room of the 
House, where they are procurable by the members. 


In Committee Tue committee considers the 
bill at one of its periodic meetings and decides either to 
report it in its original form or to report it with amend- 
ments. Sometimes extensive hearings on the bill are ac- 
corded its friends and opponents. Let us assume that the 
committee approves the X bill either with or without 
amendments. It is then reported to the House by the 
committee, with a recommendation that it be passed. 


On the Calendar Tue Clerk receives it and re- 
fers it and the report to the Calendar. If it is a public 
bill involving a charge of money or property, it is re- 
ferred to the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. If it is merely a public 
bill, it goes to the House Calendar, and if a private bill to 
the Private Calendar. More records of it are now made, 
and if it has been amended in committee, another batch of 
copies is printed, carrying the Calendar number and show- 
ing the proposed amendments. 


Taken Up ‘Nowenovs are the ways pro- 
vided by the House rules for taking up a bill, once it is 
on a endar, depending upon its nature, whether 
privileged or not. It may be taken up by unanimous con- 
sent, may be called up on Calendar Wednesday by di- 
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rection of the committee reporting it, may be passed under 
suspension of the rules, may come up on certain days if 
it is a private bill, or may take precedence over other bills 
if it is an appropriation or revenue bill. And if in the 
view of the Rules Committee the bill deserves prompt and 
special consideration that committee may bring in a rule 
for its immediate consideration and prescribe the terms 
under which it may be considered, overriding all rules save 
the rule for a motion to recommit. 


Debated Onornartry the duration of 
the debate is determined by the importance of the mea- 
sure. The discussion is generally opened by the chairman 
of the committee in charge, and unless a specified time has 
been set for debate, it is ended by a motion for the “pre- 
vious question.” 


Sent to the Senate Tue X bill being passed, that 
fact is certified by the Clerk of the House, and the certi- 
fied copy is carried by him to the Senate, where, after 
certain formalities, it is received by the Vice-President 
and by him referred to the Senate committee having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter. Here it undergoes 
another process of examinatior.. 


In Senate Committee ‘Tue Senate committee, in 
turn, is at liberty to shelve or “pigeonhole” it, to approve 
as it stands, or to make amendments of its own. If ap- 
proved or amended, the X bill is reported in due time to 
the Senate. 


Returned to House Ir passed by the Senate, it is 
returned to the House. If the bill has amended by 
the Senate and the House accepts the amendment, that 
ends the matter and the bill is signed by the Speaker and 
the Vice-President and is presented by the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills to the President for his approval or re- 
jection, as the case may be. 


In Conference Bort if, on the other hand, the 
House disagrees to the Senate amendments, the Senate 
is so informed and if it still insists upon its amendments, 
each branch appoints representatives to a joint conference 
committee, which is charged with the duty of compromis- 
ing the differences between the two bills. The committee 
nearly always reaches an agreement, and its report is al- 
most invariably confirmed by the vote of two branches. 


pare Tuis is an outline of o 
progress of an ordinary measure to final adoption. In 
the case of bills of major importance, as for example, a 
general tariff bill, not only the House Ways and Means 


Continued on page 32 
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To care for the many questions 
coming to the Dicest office from subscribers, “The Students 
Question Box” is herewith included as a regular monthly depart- 
ment. As many questions will be answered each month as space 
permits, on Congress and the Federal Government. 


Q. Does the President pro tem of the Senate in the 
absence of a Vice-President cast the deciding vote in case 
of atie? P.G. 


A. The President Pro Tempore does not cast the de- 
ciding vote in case of a tie in the Senate. That is purely 
the prerogative of the Vice-President of the United 
States. The Constitution of the United States provides 
that the Vice-President shall be the presiding officer of 
the Senate but shall not vote except in the event of a tie, 
when he shall cast the deciding vote. The President Pro 
Tempore is merely a Senator who has been elected to 
preside over the Senate in the absence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. He is always privileged to vote on any measure as 
an individual Senator whether he happens to be presiding 
or not. 


Q. Must the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
be a member of that body? G. M. P. 


A. Up to the present time no Speaker of the House of 
Representatives has been elected who was not a member 
but there is no rule governing this and the House is 
competent to choose its Speaker. 


Q. How were records kept of the proceedings of Con- 
gress before the Congressional Record? T. D. 


A. The earliest records of Congress which were pub- 
lished were Madison’s Journal of the Continental Con- 
gress. This was succeeded by the Annals of Congress 
followed by the Register of Debates of the United States 
Congress, The Congressional Globe, and the Congressional 
Record, which at the present time is the official record. 


Q. Are there any legal age limitations applicable to a 
member of Congress? | 


A. Under the Constitution of the United States anyone 
elected to the House of Representatives must be 25 years 
of age. To be eligible for election to the Senate one must 
be 30 years of age. 


Q. Does the Constitution of the United States pre- 
scribe the appointment of Cabinet officers by the Presi- 
dent? 


A. It does not. The executive departments of the 
Government, the head of each of which is a Cabinet offi- 
cer, were created by Congressional enactment. As each 
depzrtment was created the act provided for the appoint- 
ment, by the President, of its chief officer, or secretary, 
= appointment being subject to confirmation by the 

enate. 
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It would be possible for Congtess, by law, to abolish 
all of the executive departments. Assuming such an act 
were passed and were vetoed by the President, (Congress 
could pass the bill over the veto by a two-thirds vote. 
Such a contingency is utterly remote, but if two- thirds 
of each of the two houses of Congress desired it they 
have the Constitutional power to do so. 


Q. Is the President of the United States required to 
sign all bills sent him from Congress pe , or may 
he delegate the power to a subordinate? 


A. The President must approve or disapprove all bills 
personally by signing his own signature with his own 
hand. He may not delegate the authority nor use a rub- 
ber stamp. 


Q. How many negro Congressmen and Senators have 
there been? C. B. 


A. There have been two United States Senators of the 
negro race and twenty-two Representatives. 


Q. What was the earliest salary of Members of Con- 
gress and how many times has it been changed? B. C. 

A. Originally Representatives in Congress received 
$6.00 a day; in 1789 it was raised to $8.00 almost imme- 
a In — a flat rate of $5,000.00 a year was 
granted. In 1874 an act was passed raising the salary 
to $7,500.00, but this act was peony | ed and 
the salary remained at $5,000.00 until 1900 when it was 
again raised to $7,500.00. In 1926 the salary was raised 
to $10,000.00. 


Q. Is the Postmaster of the House of Representatives 
a member of that body? N.S. 


A. He is not a member, but according to Jefferson’s 
Manual was elected by a viva-voce vote on the assembling 
of Congress each session. He takes an oath to rt 
the Constitution, to give thorough and faithful di 
of duties, and to keep the secrets of the House. 


Q. Who pays the expenses of members of ae 
attending the funeral of a deceased member? E. C. W. 


A. The nses of the committee appointed to attend 
the funeral of a member of Congress are paid from either 
the House or Senate Contingent Fund. The committee 
is appointed by the President of the Senate or the Speaker 
of the House. Members of the same state as the deceased 
are usually appointed. 


Q. When did the United States Congress first declare 
neutrality with respect to European affairs? J. W. K. 

A. According to Volume I, “Foreign Relations and 
American State Papers” in the first session of the third 
Congress, President Washington issued a proclamation 
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of neutrality to Congress, dated December 3, 1793. On 
August 4, 1793, Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, issued instructions to the Collector of | Cuntenin 
with regard to neutrality. 


Q. What is meant by a joint resolution? E. D. 

A. A joint resolution is a development of modern prac- 
tice which does not in any respect differ from a bill so 
far as the procedure of Congress is concerned. Unoffi- 
cially it may be stated that a joint resolution is a bill 
presented in both houses of Congress simultaneously. 


After having been discussed and formulated by members 
of both the House and Senate in order that the bill, if 
passed, in either house may not need as much amendment 
as sometimes falls to the lot oi individual bills. 


Q. Who was the first woman to sit in the United States 
Congress? R. H. 

A. The first woman to sit in the United States Con- 
was Miss Janet Rankin from Montana in the House. 
rs. Rebecca Felton was appointed to the United States 

Senate from Georgia and served one day. 
t 
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Committee, to which such legislation is confided, but the 
Senate Finance Committee, which exercises a correspond- 
ing function for the upper branch, holds public hearings 
for the discussion of the legislation in hand. It sometimes 
happens that the Senate and House committees are far 
apart in their final conclusions as to the details of grave 
measures, and in such cases a heavy responsibility is in- 
trusted to the conference committee. 


Postscript Tue X bill has a happy fate, 
compared with the great mass of bills submitted. Much 
of the time of the committees is given to the rejection of 
bills, and the committee rooms are, as has been intimated, 
the graveyards of a very heavy percentage of the Con- 
gress offerings. But once a bill escapes from the com- 
mittee into the House it is disposed of with clock-like 
precision. 





This Month’s Centributors 


William Edgar Borah, U. S. Senator, Idaho, Republican. Mem- 
a of Senate continuously since March 4, , 1908. Reelected Nov. 

1930. Term mae March 3, 1937. Chairman Committee on 
Porcion Relation 

David Aiken as U. S. Senator, Penn aateaeie, peogiiices. 

Joe to Senate August 8, 1922. Elected November 7, 1922; 
reelected November, 19 Term expires March 3, 1935. ‘Chair- 


man Committee on Military Affairs. Delegate, London Naval 
Conference 1930. 


Charles R. Crisp, U. S. Representative, Georgia, Democrat. 
Member of House continuously since March 4, 1915. Member 
of World War Debt Funding See Ranking Democrat, 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


Richard B. Wigglesworth, U. S. Representative, Massachusetts, 
— Member of House continuously since December, 
Secretary, World War Debt Commission; assistant to 
Agent General for German Reparations. 
Claude V. Parsons, U. S. Representative, Illinois, Democrat. 
Member of House since December, 1930. 


Harold MecGugin, U. S. Representative, Kansas, Republican. 
Serving first term in House. 


Jed Johnson, U. S. Representative, ——, Democrat. 
Member of House continuously since March 4, 1 


William Williamson, U. S. Representative, South Dakota Re- 
publican. Member of House continuously since March 4, 1921. 





This Menth’s Sources 


1—President’s —— a to Congress, Dec. 8, 1931, U. S. 
2—Presiden ‘Bed aoe 9 
Tesi t’s ee essage to Congress, Dec. 9, 1931, U. S. 
pacman? ting Office. 


3—Presiden’ at M ae Congress on Fo Relations, Dec. 
10, 1931. sage to Congres on F Offce. , 
4—Press Renee December 11, 1931. 


5—Congressional Record, December 15, 1931. 
6—Congressional Record, December 14, 1931. 
Sanne ne December 18, 1931. 
resident’s 2 to Congress transmitting Pore a 
Muscle Shoals Commission December 12, 1931. U. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 
9—Press Statement. 
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